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A Great many books have 
been written upon education, 
but the Authors of all thoſe dif- 
ferent works, have hitherto. de- 
dicated their labours to the ſer- 
vice of only one rank of life: 


The general principles of virtue 


and morality, are certainly pro- 


per for all degrees of men, but 
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iv PREFACE. 


however, every conditioh ought 
to have its particular precepts, 
and every individual ſhould en- 
deavour to acquire thoſe quali- 
ties, which can render him emi- 


nent in his ſtation. 


This Volume is intended ſole- 
for the education of the children 


| of Shopkeepers and Mechanics ; 


but people even of a lower rank, 
may find uſeful inſtruction in 
it: the lady's maid, young mil- 
liners, mantua-makers, and ſhop- 
women, will here ſee a particu- 


lar detail of their duties. 'They 
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will find reduced to action, one 
truth with which it were to be 
wiſhed they may be ſtruck : it is, 
that the moſt certain means of 
ſucceeding in life, is to be ho- 
neſt; and that ſelf-intereſt, well 
underſtood, adviſes us to follow 
that rule of conduct which is 
preſcribed and cheriſhed by vir- 


tue. 


It is in the power of the ho- 
neſt man to dignify that rank 
of life, whatever it may be, in 
which it has pleaſed Heaven to 
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place him; let him learn its du- 
ties, and diſcharge them wor- 
thily ; and in the eye of reaſon, 
he muſt bo an object deſerving 
of regard, eſteem, and venera- 


tion. 


The Author has ſpared no 
pains to become minutely ac- 
quainted with that claſs of ci- 
tizens, for whom this volume 1s 
intended; and this ſtudy has 
-only ſerved to add to her deſire 
of dedicating a part of her la- 


bours to their ſervice, In this 


PREFACE. U 
ſphere of life, generally ſpeak- 


ing, are to be found, piety, 


pure morals, and the moſt af- 
fectionate union in families; 
and the Author, with great 
truth may add, that the virtu- 
ous perſons, introduced in theſe 
little pieces, are not imaginary 
charaQters, but really exiſt, and 
are here repreſented without the 


leaſt exaggeration. 


May this Volume be read 
by thoſe worthy Citizens for 
whom it was intended; may 1t 


employ the leiſure moments of 


vii PREFACE, 


thoſe good mothers, who love 
their children! May it be found, 
not in a great library, but upon 
the counter; it will then meet 
with the fate and ſucceſs the 
Author wiſhes, and the only pur- 
poſe at which ſhe aimed, will 
be fully accomplithed. 
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IN TWO ACTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT:. 


Tus Author imagines that 
ſome particulars about Salency, 
and the reſpeQable inſtitution of 
the Feſtival of the Roſe, will be 
read with pleaſure; and it 1s 
impoſſible to gratify the Reader's 
curioſity on that ſubject in a 
more intereſting manner, than 
by copying a Memorial written 
in favour of the inſtitution, 


which appeared in 1774, ſigned 


12 ADVERTISEMENT. 


by M. TARGET, Counſellor, and 
M. TARGET, Attorney, and from 


which the Author has taken 


every thing that relates to the 
Queen of the Roſe and the Say 


lencians. 


* There is ſtill a part of the 
world where ſimple genuine 
virtue receives public ho- 
nours. It is in a village of 
Picardie, a place far diſtant 
from the politeneſs and luxury 


of great Cities. There, an 


affecting ceremony, which 
draws tears from the ſpeQators, 
a ſolemnity, awful from its ve- 


nerable antiquity, and ſalutary 


influence, has been preſerved 


notwithſtanding the revoluti- 


ons of twelve centuries; there, 
the ſimple luſtre of the flow- 
ers with which innocence 1s 
annually crowned, is at once 
the reward, the encourage- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 13 


ment, and the emblem. Here, 
indeed, ambition preys upon 
the young heart, but it 1s a 
gentle ambition: the prize is 
a hat, decorated with roſes, 
The preparations for a public 
deciſion, and pomp of the 
feſtival, the concourſe of peo- 
ple which it aſſembles, their 
attention fixed upon modeſty, 
which does itſelf honour by 
its bluſhes, the ſimplicity of 
the reward, an emblem of 
thoſe virtues by which it is ob- 
tained, the affectionate friend- 
ſhip of the rivals, who, in 
heightening the triumph of 
their queen, conceal in the 
bottom of their worthy hearts, 
the timid hope of reigning in 
their turn: all theſe circum- 
ſtances united, give à pleaſ- 
ing and affecting pomp to this 
ſingular ceremony, which 
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makes every. eye to ſparkle 
with tears of new delight, and 
makes wiſdom the object of 
paſſion. . To be irreproachable 
is not ſufficient, there is a 
kind of nobleneſs, of which 
proofs are required; a noble- 
neſs, not of rank and dig- 
nity, but of worth and inno- 
cence. Theſe proofs muſt in- 
clude ſeveral generations, both 
on the father and mother's 
ſide; ſo that a whole family 
is crowned upon the head of 
one; the triumph of one, is 
the glory of the whole; and 
the old man 1n grey hairs, who 


ſheds tears of ſenſibility on the 


victory gained by the daugh- 
ter of his ſon, placed by her 
ſide, receives, in effect, the 
reward of ſixty years, ſpent 
me lite of. ine 
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«© By this means, emulation 
* becomes general, for the ho- 
nour of the whole; every one 
dreads, by an indelicate ac- 
* tion, to dethrone either his 
e ſiſter or his daughter. The 
Crown of Roſes, promiſed to 
the moſt prudent, is expected 
with emotion, diſtributed with 
«* juſtice, and eſtabliſhes good- 
« neſs, rectitude, and morality, 
% in every family; it attaches 
the beſt people to the moſt 
peaceful reſidence. 


Example, powerful exam 
ple, acts even at a diſtance; 
there, the bud of worthy ac- 
tions is unfolded, and the 
traveller, in approaching this 
territory, perceives, before he 


from Salency. In the courſe 
B 2 


enters it, that he is not far 
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of ſo many ſucceſſive ages, all 


round them has changed; they 


alone will hand down to their 
children, the pure inheritance 
they received from their fa- 
thers: an inſtitution truly 
great, from its ſimplicity; 
powerful, under an appear- 
ance of weakneſs; ſuch is 
the almoſt unknown influence 
of honours; ſuch is the 
ſtrength of that eaſy ſpring, 
by which all men may be go- 
yerned: ſow honour, and 


«© you will reap virtue. 


If we reflect upon the time 
the Salencians have celebrat- 
ed this Feſtival, it is the moſt 
ancient ceremony exiſting. If 
we attend to its object, it is, 
perhaps, the only one which 
is dedicated to the ſervice of 
virtue. If virtue is the moſt 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 17 


uſeful, and eſtimable advan- 
tage to ſociety in general, this 
eſtabliſhment, by which it 1s 
encouraged, is a public na- 
tional benefit, and belongs to 
France. 
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handed Gown irom age to 
age, Saint Medard, born at 
Salency; Proprietor, rather 
than lord, of the territory of 
-+lenGy, (for there were no 
ticts at that time) was the 
in{tituror of that charming 
feftival, which has made vir- 
tue flourith for ſo many ages. 


He had himſelf the pleaſing 


conſolation of enjoying the 


fruit of. kis wiſdom, and his 


family was honoured with the 
prize which he had inſtituted, 
for his Siſter Raton the 
Crown of Roſc 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


© This affecting, and valua- 
ble Feſtival, has been handed 
down from the fifth century 
to the preſent day. To this 
Roſe is attached a purity of 
morals, which, from time 
immemorial, has never fſuf- 
fered the flighteſt blemiſh; 
to this Roſe are attached the 
happineſs, peace, and glory 


of the Salencians, 


© This Roſe is the portion, 
frequently the only portion 
which virtue brings with it ; 
this Roſe forms the amiable 
and pleaſing tie of a happy 
marriage. Even fortune is 
anxious to obtain it, and 
comes with reſpect, to receive 


it from the hand of honour- 


able indigence. A poſſeſſion 
of twelve hundred years, and 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 19 


ſuch ſplendid advantages, is 


the faireſt title that exiſts in 
the world.- 


e An important period for 
the Feſtival of the Roſe, was, 
when Louis the thirteenth 
ſent the Marquis de Gordes, 
the Captain of his guards, 
from the caſtle of Varennes 
to Salency, with a blue rib- 
bon, and a ſilver ring, to be 
preiented from him to the 
Oneen of the Roſe. It 1s 
from that honourable epocha 
that a blue ribbon, flowing 
in ſtreamers, furronnda the 
crown of Roſes; that a ring 
is faſtened to it, and the 
young girls of her train, wear 
over their white robes, a blue 
ribbon, in the manner of a 
ſcarf. 
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“ In 1766, Mr. Morfontaine 
ſettled a yearly income of one 
hundred and twenty livres 
upon the girl then elected 
Queen. This income to be 
enjoyed by her during life, 
and, after her death, each 
ſucceeding girl, who ſhould 
be crowned Qneen, to have 
one year's income on the da 
of her cledtion. This nobic 
generoſity can only be re- 
warded by the homage of the 
public, and honour alone is 
the worthy recompence. 


* Some days before the feaſt 
of Saint Medard, the inha- 
bitants aſſemble in preſence 
of the officers of Juſtice, where 
this worthy company delibe- 
rate upon the important bu- 
ſineſs of making a choice; in 
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© doing which, they have no 
“ object in view but equity. 
« 'They know all the merits 
te that give a title to the crown; 
te they are acquainted with all 
* the domeſtic details of their 
te peaceful village; they have 
e not, nor can have, any 
© other intention, but to be 
e juſt: enthuſiaſm and reſpect 
* for the memory of the holy 
Inſtitutor, and the excellence 
of the inſtitution, are ſtill in 
full force among them. They 14 
name three girls, three virtu- p 
* ous Salencians; of the moſt 


t eſteemed and reſpectable fa- | 
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© The nomination is imme- 
te diately carried to the Lord of 
Salency, or to the perſon ap- 
pointed to repreſent him, 
« who 1s free to decide between 
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the three girls, but obliged 


to chooſe one of them, whom 10 
he proclaims Queen of the a4 
year. ec 


“Eight days before the cere- 00 


mony, the name of the ſuc- 8 
ceſsful- candidate is declared 00 
in Church. 


“ When the great day of the 
feſtival arrives, which is al- 
ways the eighth of June, the 
Lord of Salency may claim 
the honour of conducting the 
Queen to be crowned. On 
that grand day, ſhe is greater 
than all by whom ſhe 1s ſur- 
rounded ; and that greatneſs 
1s of a nature which has no- 
thing in common with the 
uſual diſtinctions of rank. 


* The Lord of Salency has 
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* the privilege of going to take 
virtue from her cottage, and 4 
lead her in triumph. Lean- WG 
ing upon his arm, or the arm 
* of the perſon whom he has 
© ſubſtituted in his place, the 1 
Queen ſteps forth from her 2% 
| © ſimple dwelling, eſcorted by 38 
twelve young girls, dreſſed in 
* white, with blue ſcarfs; and 
e twelve youths, who wear the 
: « hvery of the Queen; ſhe is 

e preceded by muſic and drums, 
* which announce the begin- 
ning of the proceſſion : 1 
* ſhe paſles along the ſtreets 3 
of the village, between rows "4 
of ſpectators, whom the 
«* Feſtival has drawn to Salen- 
cy, from the diſtance of four 
leagues. The public admire 
and applaud her; the mothers 
ſhed tears of joy, the old men 
renew their ſtrength to fol- 
low their beloved Queen, and 
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compare her with thoſe whom 
they have ſeen in their youth. 
The Salencians are proud of 
the merits of her to whom 
they give the crown; ſhe is 
one of themſelves, ſhe belongs 
to them, ſhe reigns by their 
choice, ſhe reigns alone, and 


is the only object of atten- 
tion. 


e The Queen, being arrived 
at the Church, the place ap- 
pointed for her is always in 
the midſt of the people, the 
only ſituation that could do her 


honour; where ſhe is, there 


is no longer any diſtinction of 
rank, it all vaniſhes in the 
preſence of virtue. A pew, 
placed in the middle of the 


Choir, in fight of all the peo- 


ple, is prepared to receive her : 


her train range themſelves in 
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two lines by her ſide ; ſhe is 
the only object of the day, 
all eyes remain fixed upon 
her, and her triumph conti- 
nues. : 


After Veſpers the proceſ- 
ſion begins again; the Clergy 
lead the way, the Lord of 
Salency receives her hand, 
her train join, the people fol- 
low and line the ſtreets, while 
ſome of the inhabitants, un- 
der arms, ſupport the two 
rows, oftering their homage 
by the loudeſt acclamations, 
until ſhe arrives at the Chapel 
of St. Medard, where the 
gates are kept open : the good 
Salencians do not forſake their 
Oneen at the inſtant. when 
the reward of virtue is going 
to be delivered; it is at that 
moment in particular, that it 
Vor, IVW. C 
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is pleaſing to ſee her, and ho- 
nourable for her to be ſeen. 


« The officiating Clergyman 


bleſſes the Hat, decorated 
with Roſes, and its other or- 
naments; then turning to- 
wards the aſſembly, he pro- 
nounces a diſcourſe on the 
ſubject of the Feſtival. What 
an affecting gravity, what an 
awful impreſſion does the lan- 
guage of the Prieſt (who in 
ſuch a moment celebrates the 
praiſes of Wiſdom,) make 
upon the minds of his hear- 
ers! He holds the Crown in 
his hand, while Virtue waits 
kneeling at his feet; all the 
ſpectators are affected, tears 
in every eye, perſuaſion in 
every heart; then 1s the mo- 
ment of laſting impreſſions ; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 27 


and that inſtant he places the 
crown upon her head. 


* After this begins a Te 
Deum, during which the pro- 


«© The Queen, with the crown 

upon her head, and attended 
in the ſame manner as ſhe was 
going to receive it, returns 


the way ſhe came; her tri- 


umph ſtill increaſing as ſhe 
paſſes along, till the again 
enters the Church, and accu- 
pies the ſame place in the 


«© middle of the Choir, till the 


end of the ſervice. 


She has new homage to re- 
ceive, and, going forth, 1s 


attended to a particular piece 
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| * of ground, where crowned c 
Innocence finds expecting vaſ- 0 
1 fals prepared to offer her pre- ? 


« ſents. They are ſimple gifts, c 
* but their ſingularity proves 60 
* the antiquities of the cuſtom ; c 
* a noſegay of flowers, a dart, 60 
„ two balls, &c. &c. 


&© From thence ſhe is con- 60 
e ducted, with the ſame pomp, cc 
e and led back to her relations, cc 
* and, in her own houſe, if ſhe cc 
© thinks proper, gives a rural 1 
* collation to her conductor and ce 
e her retinue. 16 


This Feſtival is of a ſingular «© 
e kind, of which there is no te 
© model elſewhere. It is in- I © 
* tended to encourage wiſdom, || © 
e by beſtowing public honours, 1“ 
sand for ſuch a purpoſe they 4 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 29 
ought to be boundleſs. Where 


virtue reigns there 1s no ri- 
val, and whoever wiſhes 
for diſtinction in her pre- 
ſence, can not be ſufficiently 
ſenſible of what is due to 
her triumph. = 


% The diſtinguiſhing chara- 
teriſtic of this Feſtival is, th 
every part of it is referat? 
to the Queen, that every 
thing 1s eclipſed by her pre- 
ſence ; her ſplendor is direct, 
not reflected ; her glory bor 
rows nothing from diſtinction 
of ranks; ſhe has no need 
of any one to make her 
great and reſpectable; in 
one word, it is the image of 
virtue which ſhines, and 
every thing diſappears be- 
fore her. 
C3 
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© The Paſtor * is as reſpecta- 
© ble as his flock is pure. By 
© ſhewing himſelf the protector 
% of a Feſtival which preſerves 
e the morals of the people from 
te the general contagion, he per- 
« forms the only character that 
* is ſuitable to him. It is 
pleaſing to have men to go- 
&«& vern, who are upright, ſim- 
ple, and induſtrious; happy 
« in their mediocrity, peace- 
* able in their mutual dealings, 
of whom there is no example 
„of à fingle perſon having been 
carried before a magiſtrate ; 
men, whoſe purity has never 
© been ſtained by a crime, ne- 
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* Mr. Sauvel, the Prior of Salency, by his 
morals, his virtues, and his truly paternal 
love of his Pariſhioners, is highly deſerving 
of this encomium. 
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ver debaſed by a ſingle con- 
demnation ; men, whoſe hum- 
ble dwellings offer to view, 
in the boſom of active in- 
digence, the virtues of both 
the ſexes united for the com- 
mon happineſs,” 


NO LF CEFES It: 
THE PERSONS. 


Taz LORD or SALENCY. 

Tae PRIOR or SALENCY, 
MONICA, an old Peaſant of Salency, 

GERTRUDE, daughter of Monica. 

HELEN, daughter of Gertrude, named a 

Candidate for the Crown of Roſes. 

THERESA, } named Candidates for the 

URSULA, Crown. 

BASIL, the ſon of Gertrude, 

MARGERY, a neighbour of Gertrude's, 

MRS. DUMMER, the wife of a Grocer in 

the town of Noyon. 
MARY, daughter of Mrs. Dummer, 
THe BAILIFF, a fillent perſon. 


Companies of young Salencian girls, mufici- 
ans, &c. 


The three Candidates ſhould be cloathed ir 
white, with their hair hanging looſe, 


The Scene is at Salency, 
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ba vertu a ſous la chaume attire nos hommages; 
CARDINAL DE BSRNLS, 
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The Stage repreſents a large chamber in the 
houſe of a peaſant, with a preſs on one ſide. 


MARGERY, HELEN. . 


MARGERY. 


V Y ELL, thank God, however, I have got 
back to the Feſtival. 
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. Het. You have been a great while it 
Noyon? 

Manz. Yes, indeed, owing to my Uucle's 
Illneſs : but now he is almoſt recovered ; ſays 
he to'me, Margery, this is the eighth of June, 
go your ways to Salency, and ſee the corona- 
tion, and come back to-morrow Upon 
which, by my faith, I immediately ſet out, 
and, by good luck, I fell in with a lady, the 
wife of a great Grocer in the Town, who was 
likewiſe coming to the Coronation, and ſhe 


brought me along with her. Egad ſhe is a 


brave woman : ſhe made me prate to her all 
the way as we-came along, about Salency, 
and the Queens of the Roſe. She 1s 
come to lodge at the Prior's, with her little 
daughter Miſs Mary, a bold little girl; ab, 
marry, if you was but to ſee her, ſhe is but 
ſeven years old ſhe has a great ſpirit, 
tho' ſhe is not very big. But, tell me, 
Helen, you are one of the Candidates; are 
not you ? 

Hel. Yes, I have been named theſe eight 
days, with Urſula and Thereſa, 

Mar. O, I'II lay a wager you will get 
the Crown, 

HEI“. Why ſo ? Urſula and Thereſa are 
ſuch good girls O, I aſſure you I ſhall 


In the original, the characters being Pea- 
ſants, they ſpeak the dialect of the province 
where Salency is ſituated. If the Tranſlator 
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not be vexed if either the one or the other 
gets the Roſe. Thereſa eſpecially, I love 
her ſo dearly ! You know, Margery, that we 
have always been like two ſiſters, 
Marx. Thereſa is a very pretty girl, very 
gentle, obliging, and well brought up ; but 
for all that, you are better than ſhe; there 1s 
but one opinion on that head And then 
your mother, ſhe has had the Roſe in her 
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thought himſelf equal to the taſk, he would 
not, for the moſt evident reaſon, attempt to 
give the dialect of a French province in the 
diale& of any particular county in England, 
but hopes to convey the ſenſe of the Author, 
in language equally intelligible to the whole 
kingdom. | 
The Author, in this place, informs us, in 
a note, that the language of the candidates 
for the crown of Roſes, is not ſo vulgar as 
that of the reſt of the inhabitants, which is 
owing to the notice taken of them hy the la- 
dies of the family of the Lord of Salency ; 
that communication abſolutely freeing them 
from the ruſtic manners of the peaſants. She 
adds, that they who have gained che Crown, 
or thoſe who are deſtined, by the general 
voice, to obtain it, may eaſily be khown by 
their language and manners; and beſides, 
that in general, all the inhabitants of Salen- 


cy, are as much diſtinguiſhed from other pea- 
ſants by their language and manners, as they 


are by their morals and virtues, 
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time, and your grandmother, Monica, hat 


likewiſe been crowned; all that tells, and = 
marry it is but right it ſhould.— To be 92 
ſure there is not a more deſerving family than los 


yours to be found in all Salency, Your 
deceaſed father was a moſt worthy man! 
By the by, UII engage your brother Baſil is the 
not a little pleaſed that Thereſa is a candidate; * 
tho' ſhe ſhould not get the roſe, it is always | 
a great honour to be named one of the three: 


it is as much as to ſay, ſhe will have it in a w 
couple of years from this time. Baſil loves ach 
Thereſa, but your mother won't hear reaſon i 
on that head; ſhe has ſaid to me more than her 
a hundred times, none but a Queen of the ? 
Roſe ſhall have my boy; ſhe flicks to her pur- 5 
ſe. Ah, you have a head of your own, 5 
neighbour Gertrude. — She is a notable wo- ks 
man. —— But, tell me, Helen, is your mo- * 
ther gone out? yg 
HeL. Yes, ſhe is gone to the Prior. 5 
| Max. Why truly, the Prior“ and the and 


Bailiff, being the judges of the candidates for 
the Roſe, they muſt hear what every one has * 
to ſay My God, I think I hear Gertrude 
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*- The Prior being beſt acquainted with the of y 
conduct of the young girls, by the account he E 
gives, contributes more than any one to the to h 
coronation, The lord of Salency names the N 
Queen, but that depends upon the depoſitions | thin 
given to the Prior and Bailiff, : 
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37 
at this moment, how ſhe 1s prating, I war- 
rant you, of all the fine things ſhe has to ſay 


on your account Helen did this, and He- 
len did that O, I ſee her from hence 
She won't forget to tell all the par- 
ticulars of your behaviour to your grandmo- 
ther Monica, with what care you have watch- 
ed and attended her. 

Het. No, no, my mother won't ſpeak of 
any ſuch thing; what is there in that to bdaſt 
of ? Is it poſſible any one could do 
otherwiſe? When one has a grandmother, is 
it not natural to love her, and be careful of 
her, and perhaps ä 

Mar. Ah, no doubt; but, however, there 
is not a girl in Salency more reſpectful to her 
grandmother than you have been to Monica 
for you have never been ſeen a holi- 
day-making, nor dancing in the Great Square 
on Sundays, and all to ſtay at home with Mo- 
nica; and yet you love dancing very well, 
and are only ſeventeen. Marry, at your age 
it is very edifying. it muſt give plea- 
ſure to every body ————it well deſerves 
the Roſe And I too will go preſently to 
the Prior, and give in my depoſition as well 
as the reſt; I will tell him all I have in my 
heart -and all the fine things I know 
of you. 


Her. Dear neighbour, I pray you ſpeak 
to him of Thereſa. a e 


Mar. God forgive me, one would almoſt 
think you would be ſorry to have the Crown. 


=. 
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Her. Ah, Margery, ſurely I wiſh for it 


more than any one, and yon cannot conceive 
how my heart beats, when I think that per. 
haps 1 ſhall have it this very day.— [ 
have not ſhut my eyes theſe eight days. 
I ſay to myſelt, O what joy will be in our 
houſe, if I get the crown |! what ſatiſ. 
faction for my mother and my poor grand- 


mother, what will ſhe ſay? it will 
make her twenty years younger! 0 
Lord, how happy ſhali I be! And my 


brother, and my godmother, and my coun 
Felix! how they will all rejoice and 
you may depend upon it, Margery, ſo will 
Thereſa, for, though ſhe is a candidate, the 
will ſee me crowned with pleaſure nor 
will Urſula envy me; ſo that you ſee with 
what reaſon I ſhould wiſh for the Roſe, fince 
my happineſs will give pain to nobody, and 
will be ſuch ſatisfaction to all my family. 

Mar. Without reckoning on a huſband 
within the year — Eh, you need nt 
bluſh : you very well know, that when a gut 
is crowned, it is as much as to ſay, who ſhall 
have her; and all the young men in the ui] 
lage ſtrive who ſhall get her: the beſt portion 
in this place is the crown of Roſes ;. and by 
my faith, it is but natural, that ſhe who F 
the moſt prudent ſhould be moſt beloved. 
The men would be very great fools if the 
did not think ſo. But J believe I hear n) 
neighbour coming. 

HEL, Yes, it is my mother 
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SCENE II. 


GERTRUDE, MARGERY, HELEN. 


Marx. [to Gertrude] Good day, neigh- 


how long 


Ger. Ha, goſſip Margery ! 
have you been come back ? 


Mar. I am come to ſee Helen crowned— * 


GER. Ah, Margery, what a day is this! 
It is twenty years, this very day, ſince 
I was crowned ; I remember it as if it was 
but yeſterday; how I trembled, and how 
anxious I was; till the very moment of the 
declaration, I was as ſtupid as a block 
but all that is nothing to the anguiſh of a 
poor mother, who wiſhes the crown for her 
daughter! It ſeems to me, that I 
ſhall receive a thouſand times more honour by 
the crowning of this dear child, than I had 
by my own. Ah, if you knew how many 
pints of bad blood I have made within this 
fortnight, but more eſpecially ſince yelterday! 
Ah, Margery, none but a mother can 
conceive this 

Man. However, about ſix weeks ago, you 
told me you was as good as Certain that He- 


len would have the Roſe. D 2 
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GER. I was wrong to ſay ſo; there are ſo 
many girls in Salency as good as Helen 
God Almighty puniſhes the proud, Margery ; 
that is a terrible thought, In ſhort, the 
nearer the time approaches, the more I am 
fearful, 

Mar. Did you find the Prior? 

GER. No, he was not at home 
I tall 2s again, 

Mar. I his is a buſy day with him, 

GPR. That it is, I promiſe you. 

Marx. Marry, he is Judge, and that makes 
him anxious. | | 

Ger. Then, he is ſo conſcientious !—— 
And, beſides, he loves us all as if we were 
his own children ! 

Mar. They would give all the gold in 
Peru, that he would never leave Salency. 

GER. O, that is very certain 
dear worthy man 
ſerve him to us. 
where is my mother ? 

Her. She is in bed, and aſleep» 
ſhe did not cloſe her eyes all laſt night. 

Ger, She is in ſuch anxiety about the 
coronation |! Ah, I wiſh to heaven ſhe 
may not fall ſick! [Turning round] 
Wao is that jabbering at the door? Go and 
ſce, Helen. 

HL. (opens the dcor.] It is "Thereſa, 
mother. 


but 


The 
May heaven pre- 
But, Helen, tell me, 
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SCENE III. 


THERESA, GERTRUDE, MARGERY, 
HELEN. 


THEer, Mrs. Gertrude, I come to let you 
know that the Bailiſt is at home, if you chooſe 
to go there, ——— My mother and Urſula's, 
are gone there already, 

GR. Thank you, my dear, I am juſt 
agoing. 

Turk. The ſquare is already filled with 
ſtrangers, and gentlemen, and fine ladies, 

GER. Ah, my God! 

Mar. I —＋ go and ſee all this | 

GER. Come, goſſip Margery, give me 
your arm, you ſhall conduct me to the Bat- 
lift, for I am ſo agitated, | can ſcarcely walk; 
I teel as if every thing was turning round 
with me. 

Max. [giving her her arm] Come, come 
along, neighbour; I will ſupport you. 

LI "hey go out. 
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HELEN, THERESA. 


THER. . So, we are at laſt alone; I am 
glad of it, Helen, for I am very impatient to 
have ſome converſation with you abcut our 
adventure of laſt night I have been 
thinking of it again and again, ever fince. — 
My God, how have I repented the leaving 
you to ſhift for yourſelf. ———— —Tfitisknown, 
my dear Helen, I ſhall be a ruined girl.—— 

Her. Come, come, make yourſelf eaſy ; 
] have promiſed to keep your ſecret, and you 
may depend upon it I ſhall not fail. 
Turx. Do you fee, Helen, it is not that 
I want the Roſe; all the Village expect that 
you are to have it, and there is not one who 
has a word to ſay to the contrary I like- 
wiſe very well know that Urſula ſhould be pre- 
ferred to me, but, however, I have been 
named a Candidate, and, to be ſure, that is 
a great happineſs, Helen, I will tell you 
all Bail lu ſhort, my mother 
will be very proud, if 1 ſhould be married to 
Baſil Baſil, the ſon, the grandſon, 
and the brother of Queens of the Roſe, for 
it is certain that you are going to be one; 
but if this unlucky affair is known, all will 
be over with me; I ſhall be truck off the liſt 
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of candidates, and excluded for ever from the 
Roſe ! it would kill my mother, and 
me too, Helen To think of it only, 
makes my blood run cold ! 

Her, Excluded from the Roſe! do 
not ſay ſo, Thereſa, it is dreadful to hear it 
mentioned And, after all, what is 
your crime ? you was fearſul, you 
was tired, there was a long way to go, and 
you durſt not venture to return through the 


wood, when it was dark as pitch——that is 
all 


Turk. And the worthy action I left you 
to do alone but you had the courage 
to take the poor old woman all the way home 
to Chauni ! I am very ſorry, however, 
Helen, that this is not known, for your ſake ; 
but, thank God, it is not neceſſary for your 
gaining the Roſe O Lord, when I think 
that you was obliged to come back thro' the 
wood after it was dark night! 

Hel. 1 was very much afraid when I was 
there ; and all goſſip Margery's ſtories of ſpi- 
rits came into my mind ! I had not a 
drop of blood in my veins ! 

Tarx. And then there is old goody 
Magdalen, who died laſt Saturday, that uſed 
to go there to gather leaves. 

Her, She came in my head more than 


THrterR, However, you did not hear any 
thing ? 
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Her. To be ſure, every now and then I 
heard a noiſe of leaves! —— Fri, frou, fri, 
fron, all about my ears! 

Tater. O Lord! that fri, frou 

Her. Juſt like one gathering leaves. 

THER. Lack-a-day !——it was the foul 
of poor Magdalen However, you was very 
happy that you did not ſee her——Nancy and 
her mother were talking of her, the night be- 
fore laſt— 

Her. Yes, I remember it very well 
They ſa her in the ſhape of a great white 
fheep. 

TR. Yes, a ſheep as large as a calf, as 
Nancy told me For my part, I ſhould 
have died with fear. But, tell me, at 
what o'clock did you get home ? What did 
your mother ſay ? 


Her. Ah, Thereſa, that you might not 


ſuffer, I told a lie, for the firſt time in my 
life——— That is what it colt me. I pot 
home by nine o'clock ; my mother was quite 
benumbed with fear; and why ſo late, Helen, 
ſays ſhe ? And why have you come home 
withoat leaves? And where is Thereſa ? All 
theſe queſtions confounded: me; but I an- 
ſwered her as we had agreed: Mother, ſaid J, 
I left Thereſa hard by; my als fell into a 
ditch, and we were, I don't know how long, 
before we could get him out; and likewiſe 
ſome other reaſons. I was very glad to find 
my mother believed this; yet, after all, I was 
uneaſy to ſee her give into it. It went ſo 
to my heart, Thereſa, that I could not help 
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crying. 
nage? 

Turk. I returned by the little path at the 
back of the village, which is ſo full of nettles 
that nobody paſles that way, and got home to 
our houſe by leaping over the garden hedge, 
that no one might ſee me; then J hid myſelf 
in our barn ti}] it was night, where I was as 
much afraid, as if I had been in the wood; 
there I thought of you, I repented having left 
you, and O how I ſobbed and cried. | 
I ſaid to myſelf, if I had had more courage, 
I would have been with Helen, and we ſhould 
both have returned to the village, holding up 
our heads, and proud of what had happened ! 
And, inſtead of that, Helen muſt con- 
ceal her worthy action, that ſhe may conceal 
my fault. And I cried, God knows how 
bitterly I cried ! At laſt, when it was 
night, I went out again thro' the garden, and 
returning home along the Village, told my 
mother the ſame ſtory you told yours, 

HL. Nobody ſaw us come back ſeparately, 
and the good woman of Chauni does not know 
our names, ſo that our adventure can never be 
diſcovered ; and I ſwear to you again, my dear 
Thereſa, that, as long as F live, I will never 
open my lips about it, let what will happen. 

THER. [embracing her] O, Helen ! how 
I love you 

Her. Come, come, you do not love one 
that is ungrateful ! ————ButTI think I hear 
a knock at the door. [She cries] Com- 


And, pray, how did you ma- 


| ing, coming 
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TER. God forgive me, it is certainly 
the Prior's voice ! yes, indeed, it is he 
and the lady from Noyon, the Gro— 
wg wife that brought Margery along with 

er, 


SCENE V. 


The PRIOR, Mrs. DUMMER, MARY, 
HELEN, THERESA. 


Her. My God, how unlucky, my mo- 
ther is gone out ! 

PRI. Good day, Helen,; this is Mrs. 
Dummer, who is come from Noyon, to ſee 
the Feſtival. | 

Mrs. Dum. And to get acquainted with 
the Candidates. 

Pri. Theſe are two of them. 

Mrs. Dum. I muſt embrace them; what 
charming girls [Helen and Thereſa 
courteſy. ] 

HEIL. I pray you, Thereſa, go and ſee 
if you can find my mother | 

THER. I run. [She goes Qut] 

Mak [pointing to Helen]. Mama, is 
not this ſhe that 1s to be the Queen of the 
Role ? 


. 
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Her. O, Miſs, ſure I am not the moſt 
deſerving. 

Mary. O, Mama, beg Mr. Prior to give 
her the Roſe- 

Mrs. Dum. Yes, yes, to be ſure that will 
do the buſineſs. 

Mary. Marry, however, ſhe is the pret- 
tieſt, and by much the faireſt : the reſt are as 
black as any thing. 

Mrs. Dum. But hearkee, Mary, you do 
not love little Dido, our neighbour's daugh- 
ter? | 

MARY. No, indeed, ſhe always ſcratches 
me, I don't love her at all. 

Mrs, Dum. However, ſhe 1s very pretty, 
and very fair. 

Mary. But ſhe is as wicked, as I don't 
know what 

Mrs. Dum. It is then much better to be 
good, than to be pretty. 

Mary. But can't one be pretty without 
ſcratching ? | 

Mrs. Dum. Yes, ſure. But beauty goes 
off, and goodneſs Jaſts : beſides, it is by being 
good, that a little girl makes her papa and 
mama pleaſed with her; it is goodnels that 
makes her loved; you plainly ſee then, it is 
by that alone ſhe can deſerve te be rewarded. 

Maxy. O yes, that is but right, I ſhall 
remember it. So then, Mama, ſhe that 15 
the beſt girl, is to be the Queen. 

Mrs Dum. Certainly. But, Mr. Prior, 
you procaiſed me, that in this houſe you would 
ſhew me the greateſt curioſity in Salency. 
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PRI. That is true. Well, ſee here, look 
at this Preſs ; it contains ſome very va- 
luable riches ——— . 

Mrs. Dun. What is it? 

Maxy. O, I wiſh they would open it. 

Pz1. Helen, can we have the key ? 

Her, I will go and ſee if my grandmo- 
ther will give it me. 

Maxx. Mama, will you give me leave to 
go with her ? 

Mrs. Dum. Yes, yes, go along. [Helen 

takes Mary by the hand, and goes out.] 

PRI. This Family, Mrs. Dummer, is, 
in fact, one of the moſt conſiderable in Salen- 
cy; if you knew the piety and charity of theſe 
people ! and how they are reſpected 
by all the village !—_——— for here, it is 
virtue only that impreſſes with reſpect. 

Mrs. Dun. You are very happy, Mr. 
Prior, to have the care of ſuch good fonls. 

Pal. I expreſs my thanks to heaven for it 
every day of my life. Only think, Mrs. 
Dummer, that during the twenty years I 
have lived here, I have not ſeen one bad ac- 
tion committed; I have not known one diſ- 


purity of their manners and morals, I muſt 
acquaint you with the reaſon for their having 
refuſed the Roſe laſt year to a young girl. 
She was perfectly prudent and modeſt, indeed 
there is no inflance of one being otherwiſe 
here; but ſome witneſſes depoſed, and indeed 
it was proved, that ſhe had paſſed almoſt a 
whole working day in idleneſs, and her bro- 


honeſt man !----- To give you an idea of the 
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whole family 


ther had ridiculed an old man: and ſhe was 
unanimouſly excluded. 

Mrs. Dum. So the faults of relations are 
likewiſe taken into the account ? 

Pal. Yes, truly, which is the cauſe of the 
Roſe keeping the boys, as well as the girls, in 


awe z you will evidently ſee, that the fathers and 


brothers muſt be attentive to their own conduct 
—— —— For inſtance,” that very young man, I 
juſt now mentioned to you, who contributed 
to the excluſion of his ſiſter, was juſt on the 
eve of being married, and upon this, the re- 
lations of the girl broke off the march. 

Mrs, Dum. O, Iunderſtand you; ſo the 
Queen of the Roſe procures honour to the 


Per. Certainly; every individual is flat- 
tered with the thought of having contributed 
ſomething to the gaining of the Crown. 

Mrs, Dum. But there is one circumſtance 
which perplexes me; are they Salenciaus who 
depoſe againſt the Candidates? 

PRI. Yes- 

Mrs. Dum. Does not that occaſion re- 
ſentment and hatied among them ? 

PRI. By no means. Without the moſt 
politive proots no depoſition would be receiv- 
ed; it is neither envy nor averſion that de- 
poſe, but a noble dehre that the Roſe. may 
not fall to the ſhare of a perſon whole merit 
is doubtfal. The defire of honours and 
riches, frequently occaſion odious crimes and 
cabals; but this Roſe, this ſimple, rural 
prize, offered to virtue, can only inſpire a 
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laudable emulation, and ſerve ſtill more to 
purify thoſe innocent hearts that burn with 
zeal to obtain it. But I hear Helen coming. 
Ha, the worthy Monica, her old 
grandmother, 1s with her. 


S8.C-&E N:B-:-VI. 


The PRIOR, MRS. DUMMER, MARY, | 
MONICA, HELEN, THERESA., 


[Monica ſupported by Helen, who has hold 
of Mary by the hand on the other ſide. ] 


Pei. Good day, Mother Monica; how do 
you do ? 

Mon. Thank you, Mr. Prior, e'en but 
ſo ſo. Marry, by next Louis's day, I ſhail 
be four-ſcore, and that is age to make one 
feel; my limbs fail me, and I can ſcarce 
walk. | 

Mrs. Dum. Set a chair for her. 

Mon. Thank you, Madam, I will e'en 
ſit down then with your good leave. [Helen 
places a chair near the preſs. Monica fits 
down. ] 

PRI. Mother Monica, we ſent Helen to 
beg the key of your preſs. 

Mon. Why, truly, I don't give the key of 
our treaſure ſo readily to ſuch young folks ; 
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it will be time enough when ſhe is Queen of 
tne Roſe, if it pleaſe God that I live to ſee 
that day ; but I have brought you the key; 
here it is, Mr. Prior. 

PRI.“ Now, Mrs. Dummer, you ſhall ſee 
the faireſt family-titles that exiſt in the 
world ; look here, 

Mrs. Dum. [looking into the preſs.] Ha! 
what is that under all theſe little niches of 
glaſs? | 

PRI. Dried Crowns of Roſes. 

Mon. O yes, they are diy, for ſome of 
them have been there much more than a 
hundred years! 

Mary. O, Mama, it is pretty — they 
are juſt like a ſhrine for relics. | | 

PRT. Well, Mrs. Dummer, you don't ſay 
any thing. . 

Mrs. Dum. I am quite confounded ! 
How is this! Have there been as many 
Queens of the Roſe in this family, as I ſee 
Crowns here ? 

Mon. Ah, Madam, there are many more; 
I had another daughter, who is dead, who 
had a number of daughters; all the Crowns 
of that ſide of the houſe are wanting; and 
then, my father married again, and his chil- 
dren, as was but right, have inherited ſome 


un 


* Theſe particulars are not invented, they 
are perfectly true, as well all that is ſaid in 
this piece relating to the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Salencians, 8 
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of the Crowns; we have only thoſe of the 
direct line. 


Mrs. Dum. [ſtill looking in the preſs.] nc 
They all have labels. | 
Pal. Yes, the names of the Queens are ki 


written upon theſe labels. : 
Mon. Mr. Prior, you, who know all this as 
well as your Pater- noſter, ſhew Madam the 


Crown of Mary- Jean Bocard; it is the oldeſt, of 
J believe, g 

Pr. Is it not at the top of the preſs ? al 

Mon. Yes. Can you reach it ? 

Pal. Yes, yes, I have it. Let ns ſee the de 
date, [He reads,] fifteen hundred and fl 
twenty. * 

Mrs. Dum. (holding the Crown, which ve 
is under a glaſs, One thouſand five hundred hi 
and twenty! i 

Mon. That is a valuable piece, is it not ? ſa 


Maxx, [looking at the Crown] What! 
is that a Roſe? How it is changed! 

Mow. Helen, ſhew that of Catharine Ja- f 
velle: it ſtands below 

Her.. Yes, Grandmothe I; 

Mow, Catharine Javelle was my mother's {\ 
ſiſter, and died very young: her ſtory is co- E 
mical. ſe 
+ Par, Tell it us, mother Monica. * 

Mox. You muſt know then, ſhe was waſh- : 
ing linen at the great "pond; ſhe had nobody 7 
with her but a little boy of ſeven years old, 4 
to carry the linen; when, all of a ſudden, I 
little Johnny his name was Johnny, he 
was the ſon of poor Michael.] ba 
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PRI. He is ſtill living ; chat Johnny, is 
now goodman Ruſlel ? 

Mon. juſt fo 
know the whole hiſtory ! 

PaI. No matter, go on, mother Monica. 

Mrs. Dum. I pray you do, Mrs Monica. 

Mon. Well then —I forget where I left 
— — 
Her. Grandmother, you was at, when 
all of a ſudden, and at the brink of the pond. 

Mon. Ay behold, all of a ſad- 
den, Johnny fell into the pond head foremoſt, 
flounce, there he was in the water upon 
which, by my troth, my 'aunt Catharine Ja- 
velle did not make two ſteps of it, but threw 
herſelf headlong after him, and then fiſhed up 
Johnny, like a gudgeon, and brought him 
ſafe to the ſhore. 

Mrs. Dum. O heavens ! 

PRI. You mult know this pond is exceſ- 
fively deep. 

Mon. O it is an aby- In ſhort, ſhe 
laid him upon the graſs; but Johnny. had 
{wallowed ſo much water, ſo very much, that 
he was in a ſwoon My Aunt ſaid to her- 
ſelf, what ſhall I do with this child, and like - 
wiſe with my linen ? It was late, ſhe 
had a mile and a half to go, and nobody to 
help her, ſhe was trembling, and all in confa- 
ſion ; but, however, ſhe took Johnny aſtrad- 
dle on her ſhoulders, and, leaving all her linen 
behind her, came back in that manner to the 


village, 
E 3 


But, Mr. Prior, you 
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Mrs. Dum. I hope ſhe was Queen that 
year ? — 


Mon. O, my God, yes. It is an ill wind el 
that blows nobody good, as the ſaying is; it 
is very fortunate er a young girl to find ſuch b 
opportunities; marry, the like don't happen es 
every day. | 


Mrs. Dum. Ah, Mr. Prior, what 15 moſt 
curious in Salency, is not the proceſſion of che 
Feſtival, but to ſee and to hear theſe things. ni 
PRI. I told you ſo [He looks at 
his watch.] But it is twelve o'clock ; we maſt 
80. J 
Mrs. Dum. I can't take my eyes off that l 
preſs. | 
PRI. To be ſure, theſe reſpectable titles. 
thoſe proofs of męrit, are as valuable as the 
pieces of old parchment, of which ſome people 


are ſo vain. th 
Mrs. Dum. Upon my life, I could ſee all * 
he parchment in the world with a dry eye, re! 
though I have ſome ; but in looking at theſe Pr 
dried Roſes, I find the tears ftart ! — Ah, 
how ſorry am I that Mary is not five or fix ſti 
years older ! She would have been ſen- ha 
ſible of this. | | 
Mary, Mama, you muſt bring me back T 
when I grow bigger. of 
Px1. She is” right ; it is very good for a 
young girl to breathe the air of Salency. —— ag 


Farewel, mother Monica. | 
Mon. My God, Mr. Pfior, Gertrude ſh 
will be very ſorry. 


eaſy 


Par, I ſhall return. 
Mon. Mr. Prior, the declaration, how 
ever, is to be at five o'clock ? 
PRI. Ves, mother Monica. [He takes her 
by the hand. I My worthy woman, be perfeclly 
I beg of you 
Mon. O good Lord! 
PRI. Farewel till by and by. 


Mrs. Dum. Farewel, my dear Mrs. Mo- 
nica. | 


Mon. Your ſervant, Madam, 


Mrs. Dummer and the Prior go out.] 


[HELEN goes to open the door ſor them, and 
makes ſeveral courteſies, which Mrs. Dum- 
mer returns, after having embraced her. 
In the mean time, Monica remains alone 
at the front of the Stage. ] 

Mon. Mr. Prior bid me be perfectly eaſy ; 
that is a good fign ! May God Al- 
mighty grant it! [to Helen, who 
returns.] Helen, did you hear what Mr. 
Prior ſaid ? 

Her. O God, yes, grandmother ; I am 
ſtill all confuſion. He took hold of your 
hand. 


- Mon. And he ſqueezed it, my child 


I dared not to ſpeak to him of you, becauſe 
of the lady being preſent. : 


Her. O grandmother 
agreeable forebodings. ! 

Mon. And ſo have I. C— 0 Lord, I 
ſhall ſee you this very day, in five hours, with 


I have very 
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the crown of Roſes! 
ſhall die content. But heark'ee, child, 
don't go to be vain of this ; don't therefore 
fancy yourſelf better than Thereſa or Urlula ; 
that would ſpoil all. 

Her. Why ſhould I be vain of it? If! 
am crowned, I ſhall owe it to you and my 
mother ; I ara only vain of being both your 
daughter and hers 

Mon. Poor little dear! come and 
kiſs me -God will bleſs you, you de- 
ſerve 'it, —©<——-But what is the matter! 
you ſeem to bein tears ? 

HeL, It is very true [l am think- 
ing now, that if you ſhould flatter yourfelf 
with the hope of my getting the Crown, and 
unhappily I do not gain it——you will be ſo 
uneaſy, ſo {ortly ved. 

Mon. Ho not fob ſo for that. Well, 
my child, if you do not get it, we muſt ſub- 
mit; that is no reaſon for murmuring againſt 
Providence, But the Prior bid me be per- 
fectly eaſy ; I promiſe you he did not ſay that 
for nothing. — Come, my girl, and 
ſhut the preſs, for you mult go and get 
dinner ready.——ls not your brother 
come back yet ? 


HeL. No, grandmother, he is always at 


the ot.er end of the village with poor Ro- 
bert, who is very ſick, and knows no com- 
fort but when Baſil is with him; and my 
brother, who loves Robert as he does his 


After that 1 
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eyes, Wiſhes to remain with him till the 
time of the ceremony. 

Mon. That is very right, very right, 
indeed. Give me my key F hope 
I ſhall open that preſs this night yet, to 
lock up your crown in it. 

Hzr. O dear grandmother ! 

Mon. Give me your arm, my girl. 


Come, let us go. [They go out.] 


[End of the Firſt Act.] 
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. 


SCENE J. 


The PRIOR, GERTRUDE. 


PRIOR, 


Ys, my dear Gertrude, I muſt ſpeak with 
you in private. 
Ger. My God, Mr. Prior, you ſeem 1 
don't know how it alarms me q 
PRI. I am uneaſy, I own to you 
GER. You are going to acquaint me of 
ſome misfortune= | 
PRI. You know the ſingular affection J 
have always had for your family; I am 
going to tell you ſomething which will give 
you great uneaſineſs, my dear good woman, 
and that diſtreſſes me exceedingly. 


thing that relates to Helen? 


d 
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GER. Ah, my God it is ſome- 


PRI. It is fo, 

Ger. Is it poſſible? 
depoſitions againſt her ? 

PRI. That is true, and the of- 
fence is not trifling ! 

Ger. Ah, Mr. Prior, they are lies— 

PRI. Do not weep, my dear Gertrude; 
perhaps Helen will juſtify herſelf; She muſt 
have a hearing. 

GER. But, pray Sir, what is ſaid of her? 
PRI. She was ſeen coming home laſt night 
when it was late, and alone. _ 
GER. It is falſe; Thereſa was with bi 

PRI. No, Thereſa came back by ſtealth hi 
about five o'clock ; ſhe concealed herſelf, but il. 
ſe was ſeen. 

GR. Well, Mr. Prior, it is falſe=— it 
is falſe Helen where is ſhe? 
{She cries with all her might] Helen, He- 
len O, here ſhe comes. 

HEL, [running] Mother 6 

GER. ſto the Prior] Well now, I have 
not ſpoke to her in ſecret I am for no 
connivings aſk her, Mr. Prior. 

Her. [aſide] My God, what does my 
mother mean ? 

GER. Helen tell a lie! Helen 
That is too groſs an accuſation to make me 
afraid ſince that is what is ſaid I bave 
no fear. 


There are 
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PRI. [to Helen] Come hither, child,, and 


anſwer without evaſion. 

GER. She has no cunning, I promiſe you; 
you may depend upon it, ſhe never boggled 
at telling the truth once in all her life. 

Her, [aſide] I tremble 

Pal. Helen, you have hitherto been a 
pattern to all the girls in the village, and 1 
ſill believe you have the ſame virtues; I am 
perſuaded that your accuſers have been de- 
ceived by ſome falſe appearances ; but, in 
ſhort, ſeveral witneſſes have juſt now come 
ſeparately to depoſe the ſame thing againſt 

ou 
1 GER. You keep her upon the rack; where 
is the need of all this dilly dally Helen, 
they ſay that you came home from the wood 
late laſt night by yourſelf, and that Thereſa 
hid herſelf. Good God, ſhe turns pale! 
it 1s only ſurpriſe, Mr. Prior; I know 
it am ſure of her! 

PRI. But, anſwer me, Helen is the 
imputation falſe ? — You have a very eafj 
means to juſtify yourſelf ; I ſhall tell you the 
names of the witneſſes if you chooſe it, and 
you ſhall be confronted with them, 

GER. Well, Helen? 

Her, ſ[aſide.] Ah, what martyrdom f?— 

Pz1, If the fact is true, and you deny it, 
think that you treat thoſe people as ſlander- 
ers, who have told nothing but the truth! 
Why theſe tears, why this deſpair, if 


vou are innocent? 
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Hel. Yes, I am innocent ——— 

GER. Well, ſpeak then, tell your reaſons. 
begin, God forgive me, to tremble 
as if my blood was freezing in my veins. 
——— Explain yourſelf, Hele 

Her, I cannot [Aſide.] O The- 
reſa! 

GER. How is this; you cannot? 
That wont't do. —She is ſo ſimple 
Only anſwer me Did you tell me 
a lie laſt night? ſin a ſevere tone] 
Helen —ccan it be true?——No, ſhe is 
quite frightened, ſhe is at her wit's end 
Helen, my girl, anſwer me; you drive me to 
diſtraction! 

HEIL. O mother Jam innocent. 

GER. You have told me a lie then? 
The witneſſes are ſlanderers, are not they? — 
Her. Oh, no, no 

GER. How,-wretch ! 
HEIL. My dear mother, if you knew !-—— 
GER. [in a paſſion.] You my daughter 
I renounce you O Lord, why did I 
not die before I ſaw this She burſts into 
tears, and finks down on a chair, ] 

HEL. [throwing herſelf at her feet.] Well, 
mother, only hear me! 
GRR. [puſhing her away.] Let me be quiet. 
Px1. [taking Gertrude by the hand.] 
Poor dear woman! | 

GER. Ah, Mr. Prior, have pity on us, 
fave the honour of a worthy family ; I have a 
3 muſt his reputation ſuffer?—— 1 ſhall 

ie! | 


Vor. IV. | F 
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Per. From the reſpe& I have for your fa- 
mily, I ſhall ſuppreſs this adventure ; the peg. 

le ſhall not know it; I promiſe you that 

hereſa ſhall not be interrogated ; the alone 
can diſcover all ———— 

Het. [ſobbing] Nothing will be diſco. 
vered to my diſhonour, however! 

GER. Hold your tongue, you unworthy— 

PRI. Can you indeed, Helen, have the aſ- 
ſurance to maintain that you are innocent, 
when you own that you have lied, that you re- 
turned alone, and ſent home Thereſa ? 

HeL. Ah, Mr. Prior, I did not ſend her 
home; ſhe returned of her own accord; J 
may at leaſt ſay ſo much. 

Ger. {mpudence ! 


So the whole plot 
was your contrivance ! You returned after 
Thereſa, and by night! You have told a 
hundred lies! — and I muſt hear them with 
my own ears! O my poor mother, What 
a dreadful fall for her! 

PRI. The hour of the declaration 1s at 
hand 

Ger. The declaration. and I was 
in hopes that this wretch———— Ah, there 
is no more joy for me! 

HEL. This is too much, too much indeed; 
I muſt ſpeak. 

Ger, Do not preſume to come near me— 

Her. Mother, dear mother, hear me! — 

GER. Inſolent [She puſhes her rudely 
from her ; Helen falls at a little diſtance upon 
her knees, and raiſing her hands to heaven 
cries: ] O, my God! 


Ss £ 
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Ges. [in tears, runs and raiſes her up.] 
She 1s hurt! This only was wanting 

HEL. No, dear mother----but hear me 

PRI. Let us loſe no more time, Gertrude; 
let us go to the Bailiff's to perſuade him not 
to diyulge this unhappy affair ; the witneſſes 
themſelves, from the reſpect they have for 
you, will willingly contribute to the ſame 
purpoſe⁊ 

GER. Save my family; I pray you have 


_ compaſſion upon us, Mr. Prior. 


PRI. May this teach you to reflect, Helen; 
I can perceive faults in your conduct, ſuch as 
I have never yet ſeen the like in Salency ; 
were it not for the ſake of your reſpectable 
family, you would not get off with only the 
loſs of the crown-----and aſſure yourſelf, that 
the worthy examples you have always had be- 
fore your eyes, make you ſtill more guilty. 
Come, let let us be gone, my dear Ger- 
trude. | 

Her. One moment----dear mother. 

GER. Such aſſurance ! if you dare to move 
a ſtep, dread a mother's curſe. 

Her. [ſinking down on a chair.] O, I 
am worn out! | 

Ger. Let us go, Mr, Prior; O my God, 
what a day of affliction ! [She goes out 
with the Prior. ] 
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SCENE IL 


HEL. [alone, raiſing herſelf up.] Mother! 

[She finks down neo | My heart 
ſinks within me She is gone! — Per- 
haps I ſhould have told all, and Thereſa 
would have been ruined and my bro- 
ther would have been diſtrafted,—— They 
love each other, they will be married ; they, 
at leaſt, will be happy! But what will 
become of me? I have nothing to re- 
proach myſelf with; that thought will ſup- 
port me My greateſt grief is the vex- 
ation of my mother l=———"I'wenty times I 
had a mind to confeſs the truth to her 
but I promiſed Thereſa to keep the ſecret! 


enraged againſt me, pierced me to the heart 
the thought of it even makes me 
ſhudder ! O, how dreadful is the an- 
ger of a mother! And what muſt it be, when 
one deſerves it? My mother 
from whom, till now, I never have had but 
expreſſions of the greateſt tenderneſs ; O, how 
ſhe has treated me! —My God, howT 
trembled from head to foot, when ſhe ſaid to 
me ; I renounce you : | O Lord, I 
ſhall never loſe the ſound of it out of my ears 
it penetrated to the bottom of my 


et to ſee my mother ſo dreadfully 
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ſoul——that inſtant, I was going to declare 
the whole affair, but happily for poor The- 
reſa, my mother would not hear me. But, 
after all, I was wrong, for I might have con- 
cealed Thereſa's fault, and told the ſtory of 
the poor WOman=-=--- No, it would ſtill have 
been known that I came home alone, and 
then, an enquiry would have been made of 
the woman at Chauni, who would haye told 
that Thereſa deſerted her. There was 
no way to evade that. However, the Al- 
mighty ſees my innocence, and that ought 
to comfort me But, after all, I never 
ſhall have the Roſe, and my mother, and my 
poor grandmother, who believes that I ſhall 
be crowned l. Alas! how unfortunate 1 
am 1 No, no, I will not betray Thereſa, 
I promiſed it-----but when the marriage is 
over, Iwill tell all to my mother; I cannot 
live without that - O Baſil! O Thereſa! 
what I ſuffer for your ſakes-----O heaven, 
ſomebody comes, let me hide my tears! 
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HELEN, MARGERY. 


Max. Helen !-----but you are in tears, my 
girl----- What has happened ?— 

HL. Nothing at all, Margery. 

Max. But-----you are pale as a ſheet. 

HEL, 1 muſt go to my grandmother----- 
Adieu, Margery----- [Aſide in going out.] I 
muſt conceal myſelf till after the coronation. 
[She goes out. ] 

Mar. [alone.] I am quite con founded 
What does all this mean ?------ Goſſip Ger- 
trude too was all trembling, and like one 
diſtracted and Baſil - Oh, there muſt 
be ſomething extraordinary in all this 1. 
Ha! here comes Thereſa. 


— 
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MARGERY, THERESA. 


Mar. Tell me, Thereſa, did you ſee Ger. 


trude ? 

THe. No: why do you aſk ? 

Max. Becauſe I juſt now met her, going 
to the Bailiff's; I wanted to ſpeak with her, 
but ſhe could neither ſee nor hear----- when, 
all on a ſudden, her ſon Baſil, coming from 
Robert's, to witneſs the ceremony, came near 
her.------Go your way, ſays ſhe to him, go 
your ways,. my poor boy, go back to Robert 
—— and then ſhe. whiſpered ſomething, I 
don't know what, in his ear: Baſil turned 
red, then pale, and burſt into tears ; he put 
his hands on his face, in this manner, and 
ſat down on a ſtone. Mr. Prior, who was 
with Gertrude, likewiſe ſaid ſomething ta 
him ſoftly.----- And the Prior and Gertrude 
went on to the Bailiff's ? 


THe. Is it poſſible ?-=---- And what became 
of Baſil ?- 
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Mak. Oh, he remained there a good while 
thinking, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
——I was cloſe by, and moving towards 
him; as ſoon as he ſaw me, he ſhuddered, 
and taking to his heels, fled back with all 
ſpeed towards the houſe of his friend Robert. 

THE. O heaven -- Where 1s Helen ? 

Max. She is crying ; and when I came, 
ſhe immediately made off. 

THre. How? | 

Max. Thereſa, my heart grieves for it? 
But I fee plainly, Helen has committed ſome 
fault, which is to deprive her of the Crown, — 

TRE. She! Helen !----can you believe it? 

Max. She was the pearl of the village.---- 
I very well know that---However, I'll engage 
there are ſome depoſitions againſt her 

TRE. Depoſitions ! Ah, let me fly, 
[She goes out, running with all her might.) 

Max. [alone.] — I believe they have all 
loſt their ſenſes; ſome madneſs has ſeized 
them, [A voice is heard behind the Stage] 
Helen, Helen ! | 
MR. I hear Monica's voice; yes, it is 

ſhe — 
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SCENE V. 


MARGERY, MONICA. 


Mon. Helen——-where can ſhe be? 

Max. [going to give her arm to Monica, 
who walks with difficulty.] I don't know, 
mother Monica; but fit down, and I will go 
and call her. 5 

Mon. This is the firſt time I ever miſſed 
her, when I wanted her. 

Man. But was not ſhe with you juſt now ? 

Mon. No; and I wanted to come hither, 


| Margery, becauſe the door is towards the 


Square, and now 1s the time of the declara- 
tion, If my Helen is choſen Queen, I 
ſhall hear the muſic a little the ſooner —— 
O Margery, how my heart beats !----- 

Max. [aſide] Poor old woman, ſhe knows 
nothing of the matter; ſhe muſt not be 
told, it would certainly kill her. 


Mon, ſcrying.] Helen, Helen----- 
Max. [likewiſe crying, and moving to- 
wards the bottom of the ſtage.] elen, 


Helen, your grandmother calls you-----I hear 
her foot--»-ſhe is running. s 
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MONICA, MARGERY, HELEN. tri 


Mon. Come then, my girl 
Mas. [| aſide. ] How melancholy ſhe It 
looks 1 | We 
Her. Grandmother 
Mon. Well, my child, five o'clock: is 


ſtruck — you are thoughtful; for my 
part, thank heaven, I have no apprehenſions. ye 
My God, who is this coming ? of 
Mak. It is Gertrude, to 
in 
of 
G 

SCENE VII. 

di 
J. 
MONICA, GERTRUDE, MAR GER, Q 
HELEN. hi 
lo 
h. 
HEI. [afide.) My blood runs cold tr 
Mon. Come, Gertrude ; do you hear any 21 


news 


i 


it is his good will! 


T 
Gern. [aſide.] My mother, O heavens! 


and Margery!——I muſt be ſilent. 
Aloud] Mother, what are you doing here? 
you would be better in your chamber, 

Mon. No, daughter It was in 
this ſpot, this day twenty years, that I ſaw 
our Lord of Salency come and take thy hand 
lt was here I ſaw thee crowned, Ger- 
trade don't you remember how you 
hung about my neck how we cried ? 
—— May the good God ſend me ſuch ano- 
ther day of joy, and then diſpoſe of me as 
I ſhall leave this 


world without a wiſ xy 

Ger. [aſide] She wrings my heart. 

Her. [aſide] O what a proof !—— 

Mon. Come hither, Helen; give me 
your hand: it was in this manner I had hold 
of your mother, when all the company came 
to this houſe——My girl, you are as deſerv- 
ing as your mother ; you are prudent, a lover 
of truth, and modelt as ſhe———ls not ſhe, 
Gertrude ? 

Ger. [aſide] O my God, my God! - 

Mon. You ſeem confounded, my chil- 
dren ; you don't ſpeak ; that is natural 
I, who have had two daughters and a ſiſter, 
Queens, am a little more courageous ; but, 
however, my heart beats violently [She 
looks at Helen while ſhe holds her by the 
hand.] How you bluſh! —— She 
trembles like a leaf————— Gertrude, come 


and encourage the poor little dear, come and 
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kiſs her, I pray you Helen, go to your 
mother----- g 

HEL. [ſobbing, throws herſelf upon her 
grandmother's neck.] Dear grandmother, 
there is nobody but you who I dare em- 
brace 1 | | 

GER. Alas l 

Mon. Why ſo, my child ? -Gertrude, 
what is the matter with you ?-----I never ſay 
you ſo before. 

Max. [afide] Oh, certainly, ſome dread- 
ful thing has happened !----. 

Mon, Come once more, Gertrude, come 
and embrace our child ; run to her, Helen ! 

Her. [in a ſupplicating tone to her mo- 
ther. ] Mother !----[She moves towards her, 
Aſide.] Ah, what a look !----[She ſtops.] 

Mon, Well ?-----what is the matte 

GER. Mother I am ſorry to ſee you 
ſo ftrongly perſuaded that ſhe will be 
crowned |! 

Mon. What ?——Do you know any bad 
news? — You are filent——lIs the Queen 
declared ? - - | 

GER. I do not know. 

Mon. Ah, you conceal ſomething from 
me And Baſil, conſidering what time i: 
is, why is not he here ?f——— Margery !—— 
you are all in tears ! 

GER. O heavens ; what noiſe is that 
Ah, what ſhall we hear ﬀ——— O mother, it 


cl 


- Mon. [burſting into tears. 
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you love me ſummon up all your courage and 
reſolution— | 
Ah, my 


child courage at my age 
HEI. O God, protect me 


% 


SCENE VIII. 


* 


MONICA, GERTRUDE, MARGERY, 


HELEN, THERESA, ſout of breath, 
her hair in diſorder, running in great haſte. ] 


Tarr, Helen — : 

Ger. What means this violent haſte ? 

Turk. [ſeeing Helen, ruſhes into her arms, ] 
Helen !-----you are declared Queen 

. Hei. How! 

Mon. O God !—— 

GER. ls it poſſible ?— 

Mar. What happineſs ! 

Turk. [embracing Helen ſeveral times.] 
Helen, Helen is crowned !----- Mrs. Gertrude, 
I alone was guilty; I have declared all; 
Helen is Queen ! 

GER. 1 die! —— | ; 
A ob [ receiving her in her arms.] O mo- 
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Mon. Gertrude ? 

Her. [till holding her mother.) Oh, my 
mother! ſome water, Thereſa.—. Mar. 
gery, water !----- | 

Mon. The ſurpriſe was too much for 
her 1------ 

Tux. Now ſhe comes to herſelf !—— 

HL. She opens her eyes s 

GER. Helen! ah my girl! 

Mon. She has hold of you —ſhe i; 

ueen 

GER. Ah, is it true? 

Turk. You will ſee the Judges here pre- 
ſently to find her; I left the proceſſion about 
three hundred paces off; I made only one 
ſpring to get here, but they who are in the 
train march flow—— 

Ger. [embracing Helen,] Dear Helen! 
—— thou art innocent !----thou art Queen! 
a O God, neither grief nor joy kills. 

Mor. What was it you concealed from me?-- 

Ger. Thereſa, what have you declared? 
Helen, however, returned home alone laſt 
night, and told me a he ? | 
Turk. PN tell you how it was. Yeſterday 
we ſet out to go and gather leaves in the lit- 
tle wood; when we got there we found an old 
woman who had fallen into a ditch ; ſhe was 
much hurt, and was crying ; we got her out, 
and then ſhe told us ſhe belonged to Chauni, 
bu. ſhe was not able to go home; I propoſed 
to put her upon our Als, and to bring her 


1 
1 
| 
\ 
] 
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home with us; but who will cure her wounds, 
ſaid Helen? There are ſurgeons at Chauni, 
we mult carry her thither, Upon which the 
poor woman ſobbed with joy, and ſaid ſhe 
was very deſirous to return to Chauni. Come, 
come, ſaid Helen; it was no ſooner ſaid than 
done, and then ſhe put her upon the Afſs.----- 
But, ſaid J, it is more than a league to Chau- 


ni, we ſhan't get back by nine o'clock----- - 


we ſhall be obliged to paſs through ip the 
night------ I know that you are timorous, ſaid 


Helen; go your ways, and I will go alone 


—_ 


-----But, Helen, you are timorous too- - 
Jam no longer ſo, ſaid ſhe.----- In ſhort, we 
debated for ſome time, but at length, my 
heart failed; I left Helen and the woman, 
after having agreed that Helen ſhould con- 
ceal it, and that I ſhould not be ſeen in the 
Village till night. 

GER. O Helen !----I was not worthy of 
having ſuch a child as thee; I accuſed you, 


thruſt you from me, and abuſed vou 


He... Could you do otherwiſe, dear mo- 
ther, when appearances---- 

Ger. Appearances !=———\{ ought not to 
have believed them 

Mon. I am amazed. 

Max. You interrupt them! 

Her. But, mother, do you obſerve what 
Thereſa has done for me; ſhe went and ac- 
cuſed herſelf.— 

Mar, Yes, by my faith, and without 
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boggling ; when I told her that all were in 
tears, ſhe inſtantly gueſſed the cauſe, and 


flew like lightning. 

Ger. The dear girl! 

Mon. Good ſoul ! 

Ger. [to Thereſa.] You have been then 
to find the Prior ? 

TRER. Yes; at the very inſtant when all 
were aſſembling for the declaration, I deſired 
leave to ſpeak in the great Square, before all 
the people; they would not hear me; but 
I made ſuch a buſtle, that I was at laſt per- 
mitted to tell my ſtory, which I did from be- 
gaming to end, in the preſence of the whole 
aſſembly, who, the moment I had done, 
immediately cried out, Long live Helen our 
Queen of the Roſe! Our Lord of Salency, 
the Prior, and Bailiff, inſtantly proclaimed 
her Queen, upon which I came running 
hither. 

Ger. Well, this action makes amends 
for that of yeſterday, which, after all, was 
only childiſh fear, that time will correct. 
I Thereſa, I know Bafil loves you. 
I will go to-morrow, my girl, and aſk your 
mother's conſent. 

TRR. O Mrs. Gertrude 

Her. [embracing Thereſa.] My dear 
Thereſa | —— 

Mon. [to Gertrude.] You have prevent- 
ed me, Gertrude; I was going to ſay the 
ſame thing. | 


Ges. I was very certain, mother, you 
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would nat oppoſe it. —— But what is this I 
hear ? 

Tres. It is the mufic——it is the whole 
proceſſion 

Ger. [to Helen. ] My dear child. 
go and aſ your grandmother's bleſſing! | 

HL. [runs and throws herſelf at Monica's 
feet.] May my mother and grandmother 
bleſs me, and heaven preſerve them both ! 
[Monica and Gertrude embrace her.] 

Mon. I cannot ſpeak !--- but the Almighty 
ſees into my heart, and knows the good I 
with you! 

Ger. Be {till prudent and pious as thou 
art; that is all we can aſk of ham for our 
dear and deſerving child !----- 

Max. O happy family !.---- 

Türk. But, where is Baſil ?---- 

Ger. Send ſomebody to ſee for him, Mar- 

ery----- 

6 Max. I with go myſelf----- Ha, here he is, 
and all the people with him.----- 
[Rural muſic is heard at a diſtance, ] 
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SCENE IX. 


The PRIOR, the BAILIFF, the LORD of 
SALENCY, MONICA, GERTRUDE, 
MARGERY, HELEN, BASIL, THE. 
RESA, Mrs. DUMMER, MARY, ſome 
other Ladies, a Company of young Girls, 
Muſicians, &c. 


BASsIL, [running before the reſt of the peo- 
ple, catches Helen in his arms, who is {till on 
er knees before her mother and grandmo- 
ther. Monica is fitting, ] Helen! | 
my deareſt ſiſter ! 
GER. and Mon. My ſon! [They 
embrace one another in tears. The reſt of 
the SpeGators ſtop to view the affecting 
pray, i 
Mon. My dear children, help me to riſe. 
[They help her to riſe. The Lord of Salen- 
cy, the Prior, and the Bailiff come forward.) 
L. or Sal. Dear Mrs. Monica, what a 
happy day for you and for Salency — the wor- 
thy action of one girl of our village, does ho- 
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nour to us all !--{ All the young girls ſurround 
Helen with an air of joy and affecting tender- 
neſs. The Lord ſays to the Prior, in point- 
ing to the girls :] Would a ſtranger, on wit- 
neſſing this ſcene, ſuſpect that Helen is ſur- 
rounded by none but rivals ? 
Pz1i. Happy the man who can juſtly eſti- 
mate the invaluable bleſſing of being the 
owner of this fortunate corner of the world ! 
Mon. [to the Lord.) That nothing may 
be wanting to compleat our fatisfation, we 
beg that our good Lord will give his conſent 
that Baſil may be married to Thereſa. f 
Bas. O heavens! | 
L. or Sar. You cannot do better, mother 
Monica; Thereſa is worthy of being your 
daughter, It 1s not for having declared the 
truth that I admire her, for ſhe would have 
been a monſter if ſhe had remained filent ; 
but what I praiſe her for, is the noble candid 
manner in which ſhe confeſſed her fault. She 
might have entruſted her ſecret to two or three 
people-only, which would have been ſufficient 
to reinſtate Helen in all her claims to the 
crown of Roſes; but inſtead of that, ſhe 
wanted to make her friend's triumph com- 
pleat, by declaring her innocent in preſence 
of the whole aſſembly; it was in the great 
ſquare ſhe told her ſtory, without attempting 
to excuſe herlelf, hiking only of ſhewing 
the merits of Helen, and at a time when ſhe 
was perſuaded, that by this action ſhe would 
for ever forfeit all claims to the crown of 
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Roſes, and loſe her reputation. *Tis that 
which merits the eſteem and praiſe of every 


= Salencian, and the title you now offer 


er. But let us no longer delay the affect- 
ing ceremony, which gives a crown to virtue 
come, Helen, you muit for a moment be ſepa- 
rated from your worthy parents; the faireſt of 
my privileges is that of leading you to church: 
I think it too great an honour to yield it even 
to your mother. [He moves forward and of- 


fers his hand to Helen, who makes a courtely - 


and leans upon his arm.] Gertrude, you will 
follow us ? — Mother Monica, can you 
come: | 

Mon, Yes, yes, my Lord; my joy has 
made me younger, by a ſcore of years. 

GER. My deareſt mother, Baſil, Thereſa, 
and I will help you. 

Mon. Come then, my dear children, and 
ſupport your happy old mother 

L. or Sal. Iwill, as 'tis my duty, lead 
back the Queen of the Roſe to her home, and 
then I hope that ſhe and her family, with all 
the Village, will come to my houſe and dance 
till nighc | - 

Mon. Ah, moſt willingly. 

L. or Sar. Come then, we will ſet out 
and let us go ſlow, on account of the wortby 
Mother Monica. ——|[ The Lord, leading the 
Queen of the Roſe, goes firſt ; then Monica, 
ſupported by Gertrude, Baſil and Therefa. 
The Prior and the Bailiff go in the ſame 


rank: The young Girls follow next; then 


the Ladies who are ſtrangers, the Muſicians, 


% 
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and the SpeQators cloſe the proceſſion. As 
ſoon as the proceſſion begins to move, the 
Muſicians play a march. Mrs. Dummer and 
Mary remain the laſt, All the people go out 
except Mrs. Dummer and Mary.] 

Mak. Well, Mama, why don't you fol» 
low, it 1s ſo pretty ? 

Mrs. Dum. I am quite confounded ! I 
have come four leagues to ſee this, and am orly 
a ſhop-keeper's wife but indeed, Mary, it 
is a ſight worthy the preſenceof a Queen 
yes truly, a Queen would be delighted, and 
in raptures at ſeeing theſe good, theſe wor- 
thy Salencians I promiſe you ſhe would — 

Mary. Well then, Mama, let us ga 
and join them. 

Mrs Dum. Come then, let us go. Alas, 
why was not I born in Salency ? 

[They go out.] 
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THE PERSONS. 


Mas DUNFORD, the Milliner, 
JUDITH, Forewoman. 
NANCY, 

MARTHA, 

JULIA, 

ISABELLA, 

LADY LINTON. 

LADY ELFORD. 


Shop Girls. . 


The Scene is at Mrs. Dunford's Houſe in Paris, 
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[On the . is ſeen a counter, and at the 
bottom, a glaſs door which opens to the ſtreet. 
Mrs. Dunford is fitting at work, and judith 
at her fide ; next to Judith fits Nancy, and on 
the other fide Martha, julia and Iſabella, 
likewiſe at work ; Candles are placed on the 
counter. | 


Mrs. Dux rox, (after a ſhort ſilence, raiſes 
her head, and obſerves the young girls on 
the oppoſite ſide — ſoftly.] 


80 girls, what 1s the -meaning of all this 


whiſpering ! Is that the way you work! ? 
Vox. IV. H 


| 
| 
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I muſt then always keep my eye upon 
you In your ſituation you ought to be 
very diligent and induſtrious ſe: Judith, 
— Do you ever ſee her liſtening, or her 
noſe up in the air ?—She thinks of nothing 
but her work——— however, ſhe can laugh as 
well as another ; that is natural at her age; 
but there is a time for every thing. {| Here 
follows a long ſilence. ] Judith, ſome thread— 
vp. There Madam, [reaching the thread.] 

14 ſilence, after which the girls oppoſite 
to Mrs. Dunford burſt into a laugh, but en- 
deavour to ſtifle it} 

Mrs. Dun. Well, what now ? . 

Mar. My God, Ma'am, it is Miſs Julia 
that makes us laugh. 

Jur. It was you, Miſs, that began 

Max. Who, 1? I did not ſay any 
thing 

Mrs. Dun. I am not diſpleaſed that you 
divert, yourſelves, provided your work does 
not ſtand ſtill; befides, ſome allowance mult 
be made for youth; but what I poſitively in- 
fait upon, is, that we have no concealings, 
nor ſpeaking low. You ought all to look 
upon me as your mother, and you would be 
very much to blame if you kept any thing ſe- 
cret from me. 

Is A. Indeed, Madam, we muſt be excel- 
ſively ungrateful, if we did not love you with 


all our hearts ! I in particular, — [She 
fighs. ] 
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Mrs. Dun. Certainly I have no deſire 
but your good. [After being ſome 
time filent.] It is ſeven o'clock, I muſt go 
out Judith, go and fetch my cloak. 

vb. Do you go out alone, Madam? 


Mrs. Dun. Yes, 1 am going to Lady Cle- 


ments. [Judith goes out.) 

Max. Lady Clements, that lives in Rich- 
lieu ftreet ? | 

Mrs. Dun. Yes, the ſame. 

Jur. I have been twice at her houſe ; ſhe 
15 rather elderly, but a very agreeable lady. 

Mrs. Dun. Yes, indeed, ſhe is ſo; I had 
the honour of ſerving her fifteen years, and I 
know what ſhe is I owe my fortune to 
her, it is to her I owe my marriage, my be- 
ing ſettled in buſineſs, and the reputation of 
, ſhop. So that there is nothing in the 
world I would not do for her. 

Nax. That is very natural. 

Jur. Is ſhe not the mother of Lady Lin- 
ton f 

Mrs. Dux. Yes. 

Jur. What a beautiful woman is Lady 
Linton ! 

Mar. And good. 


Is A. I have never ſeen her. 


Mar. Becauſe ſhe has been three months 


at her houſe in the country. 

Joy. [returning to Mrs. Dunford. [Here 
15 your cloak, and your gloves, Madam. 
What bandbox will you take ? 
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Mrs. Dun. [riſing.] Not any. Lady 
Clements no longer buys finery ; ſhe has left 
that off. 

Jur. Lady Elford, however, is as old as 
ſhe, and yet ſhe loves fine things. 

Mrs. Dux. That is, becauſe the one is a 
woman of ſenſe, and the other a fool. Fare- 
well, it is late, — Adieu, my children, 
mind your work. judith, is my mother 
above? 

— Ves, Madam. 

rs. Dux. And Magdalen with her? 

UD. Yes, Madam. | 

rs. Dun. That is well I muſt go 
I Will be back in an hour, 

[She goes oat. ] 
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SCENE: I. 
JUDITH, taking Mrs. Dunford's 
place, NANCY, MARTHA, 
JULIA, ISABELLA. 


Nan. How careful ſhe is of her mo- 
ther ! 

Jup. She would give her her heart's blood, 

Isa. Mrs. Murray is likewiſe a very good 
woman, 

Nax. [to Ifabella.] You have been here 
only three weeks, but when you know her 
better, vou will love her a thouland times 
more. She is as worthy, as charitable, as 


pious as her daughter, and that is faying every 
*. 


„Tell me then, Miſs Nancy, what is 
as 83165 the almoſt always wears a cloſe 
gown, and never trimmed ſacques. 

Nax. It is becauſe ſhe was only a peaſant, 
before Mrs. Dunford made her fortune. 

Isa. O that is the reaſon then of her coun- 
try dialect ? 

Nan, Certainly. 

up. When Mrs. Dunford ſaw herſelf in 
2 ſituation to admit of it, ſhe my her from 
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— village where ſhe lived, and brought her 
ere 

Isa. [ſighing] It is being very fortunate 
to have it in one's power to be the cauſe of a 
mother's happineſs. 

Jup. Yes, indeed, to have even the hope 
of it, gives one a heart to work [A long 
filence,] - 

Fn To-morrow is a holiday; I am glad 
of it. 

Mar. Yes, and we'll go and take a walk 
after ſervice. 

Jur. O, TI ſhall have a greater pleaſure than 
walking, 

Mar, What is it ? 

Jur. Mrs. Dunford has lent me a charming 

book to read. 
Jo. *Tis Pamela, I'll wager ? 
Jur. It is ſo. 
jup. She made me read it twice, and ma- 
ny a tear I ſhed, 
Mak. I have read it too 

Juo. Lady Clements gave it long ago to 
Mrs. Dunford, when ſhe was young. 

Max. Is it called a Romance ? 

Jup. Yes; but Mrs. Dunford ſays it is the 
only one we ſhould read; all the reſt are bad, 
eſpecially for us. 

Nan. I remember ſhe once ſcolded me ve- 
ry much, becauſe I was reading Hypolito Earl 
of Douglaſs and ſhe was right, for there 
is nothing in it but inſipid love ſtories 
but inſtead of that, Pamela has ſuch charm- 


than two hours. It is very droll 
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ing intereſting events. 

Jop. Pamela is ſo virtuous ; ſhe has ſuch 
a love for her father and mother. 

Jur. There is no ſuch thing as reading it, 
without having a deſire to reſemble her 

Is A. O, Miſs Julia, will you be ſo good as 
to lend it to me? 

Jur. Yes, I promiſe you, you ſhall have it. 

Isa. Miſs Judith, I have been told, that 
Mrs. Dunford ſends for fiddles to come here 
at carnival time? I was always wiſhing to aſk 
you about it (ah, my needle 1s broke) 
is it true? 

Jud. Yes, indeed. Mrs. Dunford is de- 
firous that we ſhould work, but likewiſe ſhe 
is willing to procure us amuſement. 

Max. O, yes, 6n Monday and Shrove 
Tueſday ſhe invites her acquaintance, and 
makes us all dance from five o'clock till ten. 

Is A. How long is it till Shrove Tueſday ? 

jur. Alas! it is fill five weeks. 

Is a. That is a great while. 

Jour. [rifing and going from the counter. ] 
I muſt walk a little, my feet are quite be- 
numbed with the cold. 

Is A. [rifing.] And ] too, 

Nan, ſto Judith.] Judith, was not you 
at Lady Elford's this morning ? 

Jod. Yes, with Julia. 

Jur. My God, what a tireſome creature is 
that Lady Elford ! She kept us waiting more 
the 
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old coquette |! 
however. 

IsA. Was ſhe at her toilet? 

Jur. Yes, before the looking-glaſs ; ſhe 
looked at herſelf with a melancholy air, and l 
believe that put her out of humour, for ſhe is 
never ſo iatolerable as when ſhe is going to 
have her head dreſſed. She kept ſuch 
a growliag She ſo ſcolded her valet 
and her maids She ſtupified them fo, 
as to make one pity them. How awk- 
ward you are! How clumſy you are ! 
She had no better language to give them ; and 
in ſo rough a manner, with her eyes ſparkling 
like a fury !-——<J.—©O, the odious woman! 

Isa. And did ſhe buy any thing ? 

Jur. Yes, our whole box; but to ſee her 
manner! | with a diſdainful careleſs 
air, as much as to ſay, I do not want any 
thing. [She mimicks her] Miſs, what 
is the price of that — Iwo guineas, 
Madam. It is horrible! it is hide- 
dous lm ſuch taſte ! ſo fantaſtical !------ 

[All the Girls laugh except judith. 

Isa. [ſtill laughing,] She made all thoſe 
wry faces ? 

Mar. O, it is very true; that's juſt her. 

Jur. And then, tho' ſhe looks ſour, ſhe 
buys. All this is to pretend a careleſs indiffe- 
rence, to make people believe ſhe no longer 
cares about dreſs, becauſe ſhe very well knows, 
that to be ſo attentive to it, at her age, is very 
ridiculous ; but the drolleſt thing of all, is, 
when ſhe is ſhewn ſome piece of dreſs that 


I would not be her maid, 


a a ca AO Uhea 
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is evidently much too young for her, it is a 
comedy indeed. O he, favs ſhe, who can 
wear ſuch a thing ! How ridiculous ! 
what wretched taſte !J=———how exceſſively 
vulgar ! [The Girls laugh again.] 

Jupp. Well, but tell me, Julia, if Mrs. 
Dunford was here, would you tell all theſe 
ſtories ? ; 

Jur. They are not ſtories; I invent no- 
thing. 

Jup. But, is it pretty to make game of 
our neighbour in ſuch a manner, eſpecially 
people to whom we owe reſpect vou 
invent nothing, ſo there is great merit in 
that: and you do not think detraction is a 
fault? 

Nan. Judith is right, and we were wrong 
in laughing. 

Juv. ſto Julia.] What I ſay to you, Julia, 
is from my regard to you. | 

Jul. For which reaſon, my dear Jadith, 
I will profit by it ; [She embraces her] do not 
be angry. Marry, you are older than I; you 
bave been a long time with Mrs. Dunford, 
and it is to be expected, that you ſhould be 
prudent and reaſonable ; but I promiſe you, 
Iwill not again ſpeak ill of any one. 
Well, let us fit down; I will go to work ; 
come, Iſabella, [They ſit down as they were 
before.] 

Is A. Miſs Judith, what is the reaſon Mrs. 
Dunford never ſends me into the city ? 

Jup. Becauſe you are only fourteen, 

Isa. Julia 1s but fifteen, 
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Jur. For which reaſon I never go alone, 
There is nobody but Nancy and Ju- 
dith who go by themſelves, and they very 
ſeldom. | 

Is a. ButT can go with another, 

Jur. Certainly; but in general, Mrs. 
Dunford does not approve of ſuch young peo- 
ple as we going frequently abroad. 

Isa. But however, I ſhould like to ſee 
ladies at their toilets. Ha! there is a 
coach ſtopping at the door. 

Juv. Nancy, go and ſee who it is. [| Nan- 
cy, riſes, and opens the door; ſhe returns 
laughing.] Well, who is it? 

Nax. [laughing.] It i 

Jop. What is the matter ? 

Nan. It is Lady Elford. 

[All the Girls laugh. 

Isa. What! the Lady that Julia was juſt 
now mimicking ? | 

Jur. The very ſame. 

Jov. Take care, let us have no giggling. 

Mar. O, never fear. | 

Jur. [low, to Iſabella.] Put on a grave 
face. 

Is A. [low.] IT cannot, 

Jour. low.]. Nor IJ. —— Let us pretend 
to blow our noſes.—— [They pull out their 
handkerchiefs. ] 

Jop. Here ſhe comes. 

[All the Girls riſe up.] 


e 
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SCENE III. 


LADY ELFORD, [followed by her Ser- 
vants, who remain at the bottom of the 
fage.] JUD:TH, NANCY, MARTHA, 
JULIA, ISABELLA. 


Lady Err. Where is Mrs. Dunford ? 

JuD. She is gone out, Madam. 

Lady ELyr. Is my robe trimmed ? 

Jop. Your Ladyſhip did not deſire to have 
it before Monday. 

Lady ELr. I abſolutely muſt have it to- 
morrow. 

Jud. It is impoſſible, Madam. 

Lady ELr. Impoſſible! 
do it if you work all night. | 

up. In this houſe, Madam, we never 
work all night on the eve of Feſtivals, becauſe 
of the ſervice next day. 

Lady ELF, So, you do not work all 
night ? that 1s another affair. 

Jup. | beg your Ladyſhip's pardon, but J 
have the honour to acquaint you, that 

Lady Eur. Go, and bring my robe, Miſs; 
I ſhall carry it home, ——- [Judith goes out. | 


you may 


U 
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Nan. The petticoat is all trimmed, and 
has a very fine effect. 

Lady EL. It is not that I care about it; 
I do not pay much attention to theſe things 
but I would be ſerved with readineſs. 

Nan, If your Ladyſhip had ſaid at firſt, 
that you wanted it for to-morrow, every thing 
would have been laid aſide, . 

Lady ELF. Shew me ſome caps. [Nancy 
and Martha riſe, and take down ſome band 
boxes. ] 


Jur. Will your Ladyſhip pleaſe to have a 
chair. 


Lady ELF. No; I do not intend to ſtop 
any time, 

Jur. [afide.] I'll lay a wager ſhe will ſtay 
. an hour, . | | 

[Nancy and Martha bring a band box.] 

Lady EL#. Theſe are all common things. 
| Nan. There are two charming caps, 
Madam. | In | 


Lady Err. Yes, they are well enough 


upon the hand, but when one comes to wear 


tiem, they look horribly. 


— 


Max. [aſide.] I believe ſo, indeed, on 
that face. 
Lady Ele. Well, I will take them, — 
And, have you any hats ready made? 
| Nan. Yes, Madam. 


Lady ELy. I would have them quite plaia, 


without any ornaments; beſides, there art 
none pretty but what are ſo, | 

Jur. Will your Ladyſhip pleaſe to ſee ont 
of ſix guineas, that was beſpoke ? 
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Lady ELr. A hat of fix guineas! That 


mutt be curious. How can any one 
lay out fix guineas on a hat! It is really very 
fooliſh ! 

zur. Your Ladyſhip is very magnificent, 
however; for we had the honour of making 
a Conti in blond about fifteen days ago, for 
which your Ladyſhip paid ſeven guineas.—— 
Here is the hat. [She brings her a hat orna- 
mented with flowers and feathers. ] 

Lady ELF, How frightful ! [the 
Girls turn away laughing] who is it for ? 
Jur. It is for Lady Linton. 

Lady ELlr. It is fo fooliſh! 

Jur. It was not ſhe that beſpoke it, it was 
her Father-in-law. She does not like 
high priced millinery : ſhe has no need of it ; 
the is ſo young and handſome ! 

Lady Er. [very peeviſhly.] Take away 
that hat, and the other things too, they are 
all frightful. I don't know for what reaſon I 
take my millinery here ; there 15 nobody has 
any taſte but Miſs Millard. 

Nax. Here is Judith. [Judith returns, 
holding the petticoat of a trimmed robe. ] 

Lady Eur. Let me ſee bring it here 
Well, I am not diſſatisfied with 
that; the taſte is good enough. 

Juo. Your Ladyſhip defired, that it ſhould 
be made as handſome as poſſible in blond. 

Lady Eur. That is very well, very noble, 
— — What a difference between that and a 
robe trimmed with flowers! You will 
add ſome taſſels? 

Vor. IV. I 
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Jop. Yes, Madam. 

Lady Ee. I gave you the pattern. 

Jud. They are already made, Madam.— 

Lady Eur. [examining the petticoat] I 
think there ſhould be ſome knots in theſe hol. 
lows ? 


Jud. They ſhall be put, if you pleaſe, 


| Madam 


Lady ELr. But what colour ? 
Jop. White, Madam. 
Lady ELyr. No, that will be loſt in the 
blond but fleſh colour 
Jur. [aſide, ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, ]—- 
Art forty-five, to. wear a robe trimmed with 
roſe-coloured ribbons ! 
Lady Eur, I love none but gay colours; 
I cannot endure the prune de Monſieur, and 
the puce. 
Jur. I hear another carriage ſtopping. 
[She goes to ſee, ] 
Lady ELF, [looking ſtill at the petticoat.] 
When bs taſſels and knots are placed, it will 
be truly charming. 


Jur. [returning.] Ah, Miſs Judith, it is 
Lady Linton. 


Jup. [laying the petticoat on the counter. ] 
Well. O, how glad I am! 

She runs to the door. ] 

Lady ELF. Good God, what joy! Mils, 

carry the petticoat up ſtairs, and don't ſhew 

the robe to any one. Come, where are 


my ſervants ? [She moves ſome ſteps to go; 
Lady Linton appears, ] 


I 


e, 
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SCENE IV. 


LADY ELFORD, LADY LINTON, ju. 
DITH, NANCY, MARTHA, JULIA, 
ISABELLA. 


Lady ELr, [to Lady Linton.] So, your 
Ladyſhip is at laſt returned! May J 
venture to aſk how many days? 

Lady Liv. We arrived but this night. — 

Lady ELr. And one of the firſt objects of 
your attention, is to come to Mrs. Dunford's ; 
that ſeems to me quite natural ; beſides, at 
your age——— You ſeem to be thinner 
than when I ſaw you laſt ? 

Lady Lin.: I am a little changed perhaps, 
but I find myſelf in excellent health. 

Lady ELF. I flatter myſelf, with the hope 
of our ſupping together on Monday, at Lady 
Clements's, | 

Lady Lin. No, Madam, I cannot have 
that honour, for we ſet out to-morrow for 
three weeks. 

Lady Err. What, fo ſpeedily !—— 
Well, Madam, | leave you, for certainly you 
have great buſineſs to do here. 


I 2 
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Lady Lin. I am afraid Madam, that |] 
have interrupted yours. 

Lady ELe. I only dropt in here by acci- 
dent, as you may very well ſuppoſe. — 

Jur. | to Lady Elford, }] Did not your 
Ladyſhip ſay, you would take away your 
robe ? ; 

Lady ELe. I drily. ]J No; keep it.—-- 

Jur. [taking the petticoat from off the 
counter. ] I muſt take that petticoat oft the 
counter. 

Lady Lin. I looking at the petticoat.] I 
think it is exceeding pretty ! - 

Jur. There are to be fleſh-coloured rib- 
bons in the hollows, Madam 

Lady Liv. This robe is your Ladyſhip's ? 

Lady ELT. You think, perhaps, it is a 
little too youthful for me; — it is a fancy 
of Mrs. Dun ford's. | 

Lady LIN. | till looking at the petticoat.] 
It is a very gay fancy. 

Jur. [aſide.] Even ridiculous. 

Lady EI. Adieu, Madam; I am happy 
to have had the honour of meeting you; I 
pray you take care of your health, that you 
may return to us with that charming bloom 
you have at preſent, 

Lady Lin. [ ſmiling. } What value ſhould 
we ſet on charms which three weeks may make 
us loſe ? . 

Lady EL. But health is ſo valuable! 
Tell Mrs. Dunford, Miſs, to come and ſpeak 
with me to-morrow. Adieu, my Lady. 

[She goes or.] 


L2 
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SCENE V. 


LADY LINTON, {and the Girls, who all |} 
come about her. ] | 


Jup. From what * ſhe fancy that Lady 
Linton is changed ? 

Jur. I promiſe you, ſhe was very defirous 
to have ſaid ſhe was grown ugly. | 

L. Lix. My dear Judith, I wanted very | 
much to ſee Mrs. Dunford : I am at preſent 11 
in want of a maid, and I ſhould be glad to 1 
have one of her IT Mrs. Dun- 1 
ford is ſuch a worthy woman! Pray how 
does ſhe do? 

ſup. Thank God, Madam, wonderfully 
well ſhe is gone to Lady Clements's. 

L. Lis. To my Mother's? It 18 
certainly upon my buſineſs. But ſtill I have 
another affair to ſpeak of to her. I have 
brought a poor little country girl with me, 
who, I believe, has five or fix brothers; and 
I wiſh Mrs. Dunford would take her into her 10 
houſe. f I 

ö 


Juv. To learn to be a milliner, Madam ? 


| 
L. Lin. Yes; ſhe is only fourteen, and is ( [f 
very pretty, and modeſt. She ſhed tears at 14 
Poor 141 


leaving her Father and Mother. 


13 
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little dear, ſhe is truly intereſting, I am 
certain if ſhe comes here, ſhe will preſerve 
her goodneſs of heart, piety, and pure mo- 
rals; and Mrs. Dunford will do me a real 
ſervice in taking charge of her. 

Jud. My God, Madam, ſhe certainly will 
take her with great pleaſure: Mrs. Dunford 
is ſo devoted to your Ladyſhip, whom ſhe has 
known from your birth, and to whom ſhe owe 
every thing 

L. LI x. I love her too with all my heart; 
and her good Mother, how is ſhe? 

vo. Perfectly well, Madam, 
. Lin, [looking at Iſabella.] I do not 
know this young girl. 

Is a. [courtſeying.] I have been only three 
weeks here, Madam. | 

Jud. Ah, Madam, ſhe is a ſweet girl. — 
She has a mather who makes linen for the com- 
mon people, and yet gained a ſcanty liveli- 
hood ; when, unfortunately, ſhe was ſeized 


with a languiſhing diſorder, and reduced to, 


the greateſt miſery. This young girl went 
ſervant of all work, to a tradeſman's wife in 
the neighbourhood, and every day carried her 
dinner and ſupper to her Mother; when her 
Mother grew worſe, ſhe paſſed the night in 
nurſing her, without making a boaſt of it, 
and in ſuch a way that it was a conſiderable 
time before it was diſcovered. The poor girl 
was become as thin as a lath, ſhe never com- 


plained, and worked inceſſantly ; till Mrs, 
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Dunford being acquainted with i it, took charge 
of Iſabella, and treats her 2s if ſhe was her 
pwn Daughter. 

L. Lis. [looking at Ifabella.] What 0 
charming gurl ! Come hither, my dear 
Iſabella. My God, how beautiful ſhe 
ſeems, eſpecially nee I have heard her ſtory. 
—— Come and embrace me, my heart. 
{She embraces her: Iſabella kiſſes her hand.] 

L. Lix. Servant of all work ! ſuch a 
delicate form. What ſtrength, what 
virtue a good heart can give! Is your 
Mother recovered ? 

Is A. Yes, Madam, thank God, and has 
taken to work again. She had ſold all her 
little moveables, but Mrs. Dunford bought 
them again for her, and likewiſe a charming 
walnut-tree cupboard; my Mother is very 
happy at preſent. 

L. Lin, Worthy Mrs. Dunford! — 
How you ought to love her ! 

Isa. O, yes, Madam, 

L. Lin. You muſt proye it to her, by fol- 
lowing her counſels attentively, and by aſſi- 
duous application to your buſineſs, {She 
pulls her purſe out of her pocket, and gives it 
to Iſabella.] Here, my child, I ſuppoſe you 
will be very glad to give this to your Mother. 
Mrs. Dunford will be pleaſed that you accept 
this little proof of my regard. [She embraces 
her again, 


ns My God, Madam, I am ſo confound- 
ed, 
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Jup. | low to Nancy, ] What an adorable 
young Lady ! | 

L. Lin. Judith, I beg you will not forget 
my commiſſion ta Mrs. Dunford, about my 
little country girl; young Ladies, I recom. 
mend her to you, 

Jul, Ah, Madam, we ſhall all love her 
as if ſhe was our Siſter !- 

L. Lis. I depend upon it, and that you 
will make my little Jennet as obliging and 
amiable as yourſelves, Farewell, Judith, 
farewell Iſabella. 

Is A. I wiſh to thank your Ladyſhip=—=but 
I cannot my heart is ſo full. 

L. Lin. My dear child, never mention it. 
Adieu; 1 deſire you will tell Mrs. Dunford, 
that her goodneſs to you has made me love 
her ſtill better. It is a truly good action, 
and muſt inſpire you with endleſs gratitude. 
[She goes ont, all the Girls following her to 
the door. ] | 


SCENE VI. 


JUDITH, NANCY, MARTHA, JULIA, 
| ISABELLA. 


Jud. Well, is there in this world a more 
charming woman than Lady Linton ? 

Frome at once.] O, no, no. 

SA. [to Judith.) Here, Miſs, ſee what 
ſhe has given me. {Giving her the purſe. ] 


Jud. [after having counted the money.] 
There are ten guineas ! — 


Isa. O, my poor Motker —my God, 
Miſs Judith, it is late, but however, I ſhould 
— glad to carry it this evening to my Mo- 
ther. 

Jup. That is but right ; Nancy, will you 
go with her? 

Nan. With all my heart, I am ready. 

Isa. My dear Miſs Nancy, you are very 
good ! ——>——But won't Mrs. Dunford be 
angry ? 

Jup. [to Iſabella.) No, no, I will an- 
ſwer for her. 

Jur. Ito Iſabella.] Befides, that your taſk 
for the day may be done, I will help you 


when you come back, and we will fit up au 
hour later than uſual. 
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Max. I will help her too, as ſoon as I have 
finiſhed my cap. 

Is A. Thank you, ladies; I aſſure you you 
do not oblige one that is ungrateful. 

Nax. Come, my dear friend. [She gives 
her her arm.] : 

Jur. [to labella.) Wait till I embrace 
you for I am as glad of your happineſs 
as if it was my own. Come —-— 
don't loſe time ; walk faſt. 

[ Iſabella and Nancy go out.] 


SCENE VII. 


JUDITH, MARTHA, JULIA, 


[ They fit down again to work. ] 


Jup, Poor Iſabella; ſhe well deſerves to be 
happy. 
Jur. Yes indeed; ſhe is ſo good! 
Max. And ſuch a modeſt look withal!! 
The other day there was a young Lord who 
came into the ſhop 
Jur. Yes, to bay flowers. 
Mak. The ſame.———© Well, Iſabella im- 
mediately catched his eye, I ſaw that —— 
Jur. And I too; he kept roving about on 
our fide to look at her, and then he ſaid, 
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that ſhe had a pretty face, and the fineſt eyes ! 
dhe lent a deaf ear to it all, and held 
her head in this manner, leaning over her 
work ; ſo that he was finely catched, as he 
had no opportunity of ſpeaking of her eyes, 
fince they were looking down but he 
returned, and began to praiſe her eye-laſhes. 
I would be glad to aſk you, if any one 
ever thought of praiſing eye-laſhes ? For my 
part I wanted exceſſively to laugh. As 
to Iſabella, to whom it was all directed, 
ſhe ſat quite motionleſs, and kept her gravity 
ſo well, that my gentleman walked off, and 
looked fo fooliſh, and out of countenance —— 

Ju». That is juſt what every young girl 
ſhould do ; without which, ſhe will draw upon 
herſelf the contempt, even of thoſe people 
who direct ſuch idle diſcourſe to her.“ 
But let us talk of Lady Linton ; my God, 
how I love her! 

Jur. Why are not all the ladies like her? 
For my part, I cannot conceive the meaning 
of it, as it 1s ſaid, there 1s not one of them all 
who does not wiſh to pleaſe and to be loved; 
they need only to be unaffected, obliging, 
affable and compaſſionate! theſe are the 
infallible means of ſucceeding with all the 
world By my faith, without that, 
they will not gain the love of any one 
to deſire to be loved without being, goed, is 
not reaſonable. 


Jup, Somebody Knocks, 


* 
- 


— 
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UL. I am going. 

a : She goes to the door, } 
Jud. Perhaps it is Mrs. Dunford. 

Jur. It is an old Engliſh lady juſt arrived; 
he ſpeaks ſuch terrible gibberifh, and wants to 
fee ſome caps and things in her carriage. I 
will carry ſome old ſhop-keepers to her, 
which are in that bandbox, and ſhe will buy 
the whole as if they were the neweſt faſhion. 

Jup. O ke, Julia, would you cheat a lady 
becauſe ſhe is a foreigner? In ſhort, are not 
the leaſt frauds, tho* in the ſmalleſt things, 
ſtill contrary to probity ? Beſides, by ſuch 
conduct, would you not injure the true intereſt 
of Mrs. Dunford; for the dealer who is not 
honeſt, is very ſoon puniſhed, by the loſs of 
reputation, credit, and cuſtomers ? 

2 That reaſoning is as elear as the ſun; 
I ſhall not be found overcharging, 1 am cured 
of that; but however, I will ſell a little dearer 
to that Engliſh Lady, than to our conſtant 
cuſtomers ? wn 

Jup. You ſhovld not overcharge any one; 
but you know very well that the price to 
cuſtomers is not the ſame as to ſtrangers. 

[ Julia takes a bandbox, and goes out.] 

Max. Upon my faith, there are ſome 
cuſtomers who pay ſo badly, that they do not 
deſerve much attention on that head. 

Jup. Therefore, when that is known, they 
are charged higher, which is but juſt; but there 
are certain bounds, beyond which conſcience 
forbids us to paſs; and, as Mrs. Danford 


1 


ſay 


| 
J 
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ſays, nothing can warrant a dealer becoming 
a uſurer. | 
Max. I think I hear Mrs. Dunford's voice, 
Jud. Yes, ſhe is ſpeaking to Julia, 
MAR. Ay, here ſhe comes. 


SCENE VII. 


yy 


Mas. DUNFORD, JUDITH, MARTHA, 
JULIA. 


Mrs. Dun. Come, Julia, ſhut the ſhop, it 
is nine o'clock. 

Jud. Madam, do you know IHabella's 
ſtory? | 

Mrs. Dux. Yes; I found Julia at the 
door with a Lady in a coach, and ſhe has 
told me of the generoſity of Lady Linton ; 
but I am not ſurprized at it, for I know a 
thouſand inſtances of that kind in her. But, 
my girls, go up ſtairs; wait ſupper till Nancy 

and Iſabella return, and in the mean time I 
will talk with Judith.; I have ſomething to 
{ay to her, [Julia and Martha go out. ] 


Vor. IV. 
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SCENE IX. 


Mas. DUNF ORD, JUDITH, 


Mrs, Dux. You muſt know, I am juſt 
come from Lady Clements, Who has deſired 
me to look out for a maid for Lady Linton; 
ſhe requires a worthy perſon, a girl, in ſhort, 
for whom I can anſwer ; and J have caſt my 
eye upon you, my dear Judith, 

Jud. What, Madam, I leave you, after 
the obligations I am under to you ! no, there 
is no advantage can tempt me to leave you. 

Mrs. Dun. My dear child, I certainly 
make a very great ſacrifice in parting from 
you; but Lady Clements is my benefactreſs, 
and I think myfelf extremely happy in having 
3t in my power to give her this proof of my 
attachment; and therefore I beg it as a fa- 
vour, that you will conſent. 

' JuD. Madam, I will do whatever you 
pleaſe to order me; however 
Mrs. Dun. You will have a good, a vir- 
tuous Miſtreſs, in Lady Linton. 
up. I know it, Madam; and certain]y if 
it was not for the ſorrow of leaving you, ! 
would engage in her ſervice with the greatel: 


Joy. 
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Mrs. Dun. She ſets out to-morrow, and, 
Judith, you muſt ſet out with her; I have 
romiſed to Lady Clements, who wiſhes for 
it very much, 

Jod. What, ſo ſoon ! 

Mrs. Dun. Yes, my dear; whenonce one is 
determined on a thing, it ſhould be done with 
the beſt grace poſſible. 

Jup. But, Madam, I know nothing of 
being a Lady's maid, nor in what manner I 
ſhould conduct myſelf in a great family. 

Mrs. Dux. You mult be polite to all the 
ſervants, but not familiar with any, and you 
will be reſpected by the whole. You will have a 
companion ; ſhew her a great deal of attention, 
but do not form any intimate connection with 
her till after a long acquaintance, and you 
are ſure ſhe is as worthy as yourſelf, 

Jup. And if ſhe is malicious, envious ?——— 

Mrs. Dun. You will make her your friend; 
and, in diſcharging your duty properly, you 
have nothing to fear from her, 

Jup. But if ſhe ſpeaks ill of me to my 
Miſtreſs ? 

Mrs. Dun. Our ſuperiors, who have the 
advantage of education over us, for that rea- 
ſon have in general more underſtanding than 
we, and can very eaſily diſcover the motives 
of our actions. Beſides, it does not requite 
diſcernment to diſtinguiſh the zeal of malice ; 
envious people betray themſelves every mo- 
ment, and the leaſt artful can ſee through 
them at firſt ſight, — 
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Jun. One great happineſs is, that Lady 
Linton 1s goodneſs itſelf ; ſhe is never peeviſh 
and whimfical.— 

Mrs. Dun. Indeed, Judith, there is nobo- 
dy perfect in this world; you muſt think of 
that: but when one finds a miſtreſs who 1s 
juſt, and has a good heart, every thing may 
be ſuffe red without uneaſineſs. 

Jup. You think then, that Lady Linton 
has fauls ? 

Mrs. Dun. I know of none; I only know, 
that one cannot fail to find ſome fault in the 
perſon we ſee every day, eſpecially when ſhe 
has no motive for pleaſing us, and nothing 
obliges her to conſtrain herſelf with us. 
Beſides, has not a lady particular cauſes of 
vexation ? Can ſhe be every moment in the 
ſame temper ? She may be frequently haſty, 
becauſe ſhe is thoughtful, and her attention 
engaged in affairs of conſequence ; and may 
be accuſed of whims, becauſe ſhe is in trou- 
ble. You muſt bear all this with patience; 
and ſay to yourſelf, when you ſee your Mil- 
treſs in an ill temper, ** ſhe is perhaps ſick ; 
or tormented by ſome private grief” 
then, Judith, inſtead of being ſoured by a 
haſty expreſſion, or a harſh word, you will 
pity her, and that will engage you to her 1} 
more. 

Jup. But how muſt I conduct myſelf to 
pleaſe her, and make myſelf loved ? 

Mrs. By ſincerely attaching yourſelf to her; 
if you love her, the will love you: that is 
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the only way to ſycceed ; do not ſeek any 1 
other; if you do, you will certainly find your- 
ſelf miſtaken. Is it not natural to love her 
who gives us wherewithal to live, who 1s at- 
tentive to our happineſs, and our little inte- 
reſts; who protects our family; who deſires 
nothing but our good ; ſhe, in ſhort, who 
teaches us to be careful, and makes us ſubſiſt 
in our old days, if we ſerve her with fidelity ? 
The great misfortune of ſervants pro- 
ceeds from their exaggerating the faults of 
thoſe they ſerve, not thinking ſuſſiciently of 
their good qualities ;, feeling too keenly their 
inſults, and their benefits too weakly. What 4 
is the conſequence ? They have no attachment 3 
to their ſuperiors, and certainly cannot be f 
loved. When they do not ſerve with affecti- 
on, they are no better than ſlaves ; and every L 3 
duty whick they think harſh and painful, is 1 
only diſcharged by halves. 

Jup. As for me, I ſhall love my miſtreſs 
with all my ſoul, I am ſure of thar. 

Mrs. Dun. Then you will be perfectly 
happy. I adviſe you, my dear judith, what- 
ever liberties ſhe may allow you to take, that 
in your behaviour to her you never ſtep be- 
yond the bounds of the moſt profound reſpect. 
My dear girl, we are never right but in our pro- 
per place; when we quit it, we are compelled 
to return, and that is truly diſtreſſing and 
mortifying! In ſhort, never ſpeak of your 
miſtreſs, let it be to whom it will, but to 
Peak well of her; you ſhould conceal he: 
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faults, and boaſt of her good qualities, 
When I ſerved Lady Clements, I remember, 
I was more proud when I heard her extolled, 
than if | had been praiſed myſelf : | looked 
upon myſelf, when in her houſe, as in 
my own family; I knew no intereſt but hers; 
ſo far from thinking of graſping, or of ob. 
taining preſents, my whole attention was em- 
ployed to fave her expence; I lived upon 
good terms with my companions ; I never had 
a diſpute with any one; but if I ſaw any 
ſervant acting improperly, and injuring my 
miſtreſs, after being thoroughly convinced 
(for it 15 wrong to ſuſpect upon ſlight grounds) 
I acquainted her without heſitation. In this 
manner, during the fifteen years I ſerved 
Lady Clements, I may boaſt of having been 
of very great uſe to her, and of having eſta- 
bliſhed excellent order in her family. I have 
been amply rewarded, in the firſt place by 
the teſtimony of my own conſcience, and in 
the next, by the numberleſs benefits I have 
received from that excellent miſtreſs. I had 
for a companion, a girl who was avaricious 
and felfiſh, who had no other idea, but graſp- 
ing at preſents and heaping up her ſavings : 
when ſhe quitt-d the ſervice of Lady Cle- 
ments, ſhe had a great deal of cloaths and 
linea, and about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred pounds in ready money, which 
ſhe had acquued at the expence of her pro- 
bity. As ſhe paid herſelf with her own hands, 
ſhe had no reward ; by her little pilferings, 
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which could not ſecure her in bread, ſhe loſt 
her reputation and an annuity : and I, who 
had amaſſed nothing, have had a fortune by 
my miſtreſs's means, which has exceeded all my 
hopes. Thus it is, Judith, that, indepen- 
dent of religion and virtue, our intereſt alone 
ſnould determine us to conduct ourſelves with 
integrity. Fix theſe ideas well in your mind, 
that maſters have a perfect judgment of their 
ſervants; that they have ſometimes the weak- 
neſs to ſuffer knaves to remain with them, 
but never reward them and that all the ad- 
vantages, and all the little thefts that can be 
made in a houſe during fifteen years, never 
equals the lot which a good maſter always ſe- 
cures to a ſincerely affectionate domeſtic. 

Jup. I liſten to you, Madam, with equal 
pleaſure and attention, for the reaſoning is too 
clear to be above my comprehenſion ; and be- 
ſides, | think that in every condition of life, 
ſelf ſatisfaction and a good reputation, are 
worth all the treaſures in this world, 

Mrs. Dun. Perſevere in theſe worthy ſen- 
timents, my dear girl, be always pious and 
virtuous; prefer integrity to every thing, and 
in your humble ſtation, you will be reſpected 
and eſteemed, and even fortune will find you 
and prevent your wiſhes. But let us go up to 
my mother, ſhe will be very glad to hear 
theſe particulars, for ſhe is attached to the 
family of Lady Clements, as much as I am 
myſelf, Come, my dear. [She takes her by 
the arm, and they go out. ] 
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Mas. DUPO' A taper. 
SILVIA, Mes. Duport”s Paugheer; 
HELEN, a young Apprentice. 
HARRIOT, a Shop Girl. 


Mrs. BERTRAND, Shopkeeper, and Niece 
to Mrs. Duport. 


DIDO, fix years old, the Daughter of Mrs. 


Bertrand. 
C ATHERINE, maid-ſervant to Mrs Duport. 
The Counteſs of OSWALD. 


Scene at Paris, in the houſe of Mrs. Duport. 
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Le plus beau droit des vertus malhenreuſes 
Eſt la faveur des ames genereuſes 
J. B. RoussEav, 
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SCENE FIRST. 


The Stage repreſents a chamber. 


HELE N, [alone. She has a gold box, 
a purſe full of money, and a note in her 
hand.] 


() Heaven, what ſhall I do? How is it 
poſſible, that any one could get into my 
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chamber, and put this box, this money and 
note, upon my table, without any perſon 
having been ſeen in the houſe! Ca- 
tharine is not a girl to ſuffer herſelf to be 
corrupted ; ſhe is honeſt. I cannot ſuſ- 
pect any one but Joſeph, the little ſcullion. 
need not read the not: I know but 
too well from whence all this comes! In- 
famous preſents! and this Count Oſwald 
happens to be my father's Colonel! my poor 
father! how ſhall I get him extricatedꝰ 
Who would have thought I ſhould have ſhed 
ſo many tears, on hearing news of my fa- 
ther! O, how happy ſhould I be to 
ſee and embrace him ! But I muſt be 
ſecret his ſafety, his life depends upon 
my diſcretion. O God --- and this 
wicked Count Oſwald is his Colonel! In 
this perplexity, I cannot truſt my ſecret to 
rs. Duport ! O heaven! ſomebbdy 
comes; let me hide this box and money. 
[She puts them in her pocket.) 


SCENE II. 


HELEN, CATHARINE. 


Car. Miſs Helen I was looking 
for you. My God! how red your eyes are? 
you have been crying, Vil engage ? 

Her, No, I aſſure you, Catharine. 
But tell me, have you fold my cloaths ? 

Car. Not yet. If I muſt own the truth 
to you, I have ſome ſuſpicions ſome 
ſcruples.— in ſhort, a young girl like 
you, ſelling all her cloaths, and ſecretly, does 
not look well. 

HeL. But did I not tell you, Catharine, 
that I have an old Aunt in Burgundy, who is 
in great want; that ſhe got ſomebody to 
write to me, to beg my aſiittance, and that 
I would fell my cloaths to ſupply her. | 

Car. Yes, you did tell me of an old 
Aunt, What the plague ! ſell one's cloaths 
for an old Aunt! that is very extraordinary. 
If it was for a Mother or a Father, indeed, I 
would willingly believe it; but you are an 
Orphan, we know that; and this old Aant, 


who ſtarts up all of a ſudden, does not tell 
well. 


Vor. IV. L 
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Her, Do you not remember I received 3 
letter yeſterday ? 

Car. Ves: I ſurpriſed you when reading 

it; you was all in tears. 

Het. Well, that letter was from my poor 

Aant. 

Car. And if, inſtead of that, it was a love 
letter? beg your pardon, forfooth— 
you are but fifteen, and ſo very pretty, — 

Hel. [taking a letter out of her pocket.] 

Well, Catharine, ſee if this looks like a love- 
letter. ou cannot read, but ſee how 
dirty and coarſe this paper is. 
CAT; N at the letter.] No; there 
is but one fine Gentleman whom I ſuſpeR, 
and ſurely he would not write upon that, 
Beſides, Jove-letters have quite another look ; 
in the firſt place, it ſhould: be gilt, and then 
they are little, little things. I have ſeen 
fome. I once ſerved a Counſellor's Wi- 
dow, and ſhe had them in abundance; ſhe 
was not handſome like you, but ſhe was rich, 
and that comes to the fame thing. 

Het. You cannot but remember it was 
this very letter I had in my hand, when you 
entered my chamber yeſterday ? 

Car. Yes, I remember; true, it was 
that ſcribble which ſet you a crying; and 
ſurely there is no more love in it than there is 
in my eye, I allow it. Well, now I believe 
the ſtory of the old Aunt; and the more ſo, 

as for the two years you have been appren- 
tice here, I never knew you tell the leatt lie. 
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hut why would you conceal it from 
Mrs. Duport, our Miſtreſs ? 

Her. I told you before, that I was afraid 
ſhe would oppoſe the ſale of my cloaths. 

Car. But ſheis ſo good! 

HEL. She is ſo, and would offer to advance 
me ſome money. 


Car. And the rather, as the lady who 


educated you, and placed you here, would re- 
pay her. — | 

Her. That is the very thing I wiſh to 
avoid ; I already lie under ſo many obliga- 
tions to that lady, that I ſhould be aſhamed to 
aſk new favours : it is much better for me to 


diſpoſe of my cloaths, which I can do won 


derfully well without, and indeed never even 
wear. 

Car. But have you kept only the gown 
that is on your back ? 

Her. Yes, yes, I have another. 

Car. Were I in your place, I would write 
to that lady about your aunt, and ſhe certain» 
ly would aſſiſt her. 

Hzrt. You have forgot that ſhe is travel- 
ling, and is at preſent in Italy..——{ Afide.] 
Alas, how unfortunate that ſhe is not here! 
Me would have protected me. 

Car. In Italy I— that is a great way 
of ? 

Het. I could not have an anſwer in leſs 
than a month. 

Car. Good God! — What the deuce 
do they do in ſuch a loſt ny as that ? 
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Her. But, my dear Catherine, you pro- 
miſed me you would ſell my cloaths, 

Car. Well, I will go to the old cloath; 
woman preſently ; I have ſaid it. I plainly 
ſee that you are doing a good action — but 
nevertheleſs, the ſecret of it puzzles me. 

Her. To- morrow you may tell it; I will 
myſelf acquaint Mrs. Duport with it. 

Car. To-morrow ! 

HSL. Yes, I only aſk you, to be diſcreet 
till to-morrow. 

Car. Come, I won't ſpeak a word ; you 
may depend upon it. But, by-the-by, Miſs 
Helen, let us taik of the fine gentleman who 
looked at you ſo much laſt Sunday at church. 
Do you know he came to the ſhop this morn- 
ing? Mrs. Duport was gone out; and I was 
taking care of the houſe while you was at 
church. I was trifling in the parlour, when 
T ſaw a carriage ſtop at the door, and the fine 
gentleman immediately came in. Marry, I 
was quite ſtupiſied; he came towards me, 
ſtamp, ſtamping 
Duport. Sir, ſaid I, ſheis at church, 
this is a holy-day. — Upon which he 
ſaid, he wanted to buy ſome dimity and ſome 
lace, —- While he was ſpeaking, he looked 
all round; I'll engage it was you he was 
looking for. When I, to hear what he 
would ſay, called Joſeph, who came running; 
„ Joſeph, ſaid I, do you known if Miſs He- 
% len is gone out ? Yes, Catherine, ſaid he 
«c I am ſorry for it, ſaid I, ſhe could 


and aſked me for Mrs.. 
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«« have told the gentleman how much ſtriped 
% dimity we have; for my part, I do not 
«© know.” By my faith, when he heard 
our name, all his blood was in his face; 
} pretended not to obſerve him, and he aſked 
. me a great many queſtions about you, and 
then he went away. 
Her, You did very wrong, Catharine, to 
ſpeak to him about me, and to anſwer his 
queſtions, 5 
CAr. It was only to ſee how he would 
look ; for I promiſe you that I deteſt theſe 
wicked men who want to wheedle young 
girls. And now that I know the vile 
intentions of that one, I promiſe you, if he 
applies to me again, I will give him an an- 
ſwer he little thinks of. Ah, I forgot 
to tell you, that when he was going away, he 
wanted to give me a guinea, but I poſitive- 
by refuſed it, becauſe I had done nothing to 
deſerve it; and it was probably to gain me 
on your account. O, that thought mor- 
tied me to the quick! I am ſure, 
I was as red as fire.“ 
Her. It is he that ſhould bluſh, if he 
had any bad intention, 
Car. That is true. He was a fine Lord 
indeed ; but poor Catharine, at that inſtant, 
was a degree above him | 
Het. He will know, that in our ſituation, 
Catharine, we may have ſentiments more no- 
ble than his. : 
Cart. You are very good, Miſs, to ſpeak 
© me in this manner, of our ſituation; you 
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have been bred up neither more or leſs than 
a lady; you can read and write, and have 
many fine things in your head, and I don't 
know how many books; there 1s a difference 


between you and I, and a very great one 


too! | 
Her. It is tfue, that my dear benefac- 
treſs has given me an education much above 
my rank; but, however, I am only the 
daughter of a poor peaſant. 
Car. It is very good in you, however, 
to remember that; there are ſo many that 
forget themſelves. But let me finiſh my 
ſtory : I know the name of the Gentleman, 
he is called Count Oſwald ; he lives hard by 
here with his mother, the Counteſs of Ol- 
wald. | 
Her. He has a mother? 
CaT. Yes, truly, and an excellent wo- 
man. 
Her. How do you know all this? 
Car. By Joſeph. He is a little artful 
rogue as ever was, and knows every thing. 
Het. He has a mother! a thought 
{tri es me. [She muſes. ] 
Cart. I think 1 hear Mrs. Duport and 
Miſs Silvia . | 
Her. Catharine, my» dear Cathraine, 
think of my cloaths but, my God, this 
is a holy-day ! | 
Car. No matter for that; as it is to do 
a good action, the woman at the old cloaths 
ſhop, that I ſpoke of to you, will purchaſe 
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them; ſhe is one of my acquaintance ; I un- 
dertake it, and ſhe will give me a reaſonable 
price, ſo you may be perfectly eaſy. Is our 
Miſtreſs's daughter in your ſecret ?f—— 

Her. Mails Silvia? no, ſurely, 

Car. She loves you very well, how> 
ever. 

Her. It is for that very reaſon, ſhe 
would perhaps, prevail with her mother to 
advance ſome money for me. 

Car. By my faith, you have a very good 
pretence for borrowing, And Harriot, 
the ſhop girl,, knows nothing neither ? 

Her. Not one word. 

CaT. I am very glad of that, for I do not 
much love her; may all the harm I wiſh her 
light on me, but ſhe has a bad tongue, ſhe 
is a ſhuffler, Take care ſhe does not trump up 
{ome tale againſt you, to Mrs. Daport ; re- 
member I give you warning ; I frequently 
heard her drop expreſſions which have two 
meanings. She is an ill- natured piece. 

but huſh mum is the word. 
Here is Mrs. Duport. 

HEI. Dear Catharine, I depend upon 
you. 

CAT. Don't you be afraid; do you not 
know that I would, run into the fire to ſerve 
you ? 

Her. My dear good girl! 

Car. Huſh, they are coming. — Fare- 
well. I will go immediately on your bu- 
neſs. [She goes out.] 
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Her. Now I will go and think of my new 
ſcheme. 


SCENE III. 


MRS. DUPORT, HELEN. 


Mrs. Duyorr, [ſtopping Helen.] Where 
are you going, Heica ? 
Het. To uy ow chamber, MHadam. 


Mrs. Dur. Stop a little; 1 want to ſpeak + 


with you. Helen, you certainly have ſome 
fecret uneaſineſs; for theſe two days you have 
not. been as you uſed to be. 

Her. Who, I Madam? 

Mrs. Dur. You bluſh, you have tears in 
your eyes hat is the meaning of 
this ? 

HTL. Truly, Madam——1 have nothing 
to acquaint you with. 

Mrs, Due. You were intruſted to my 
care, I muſt anſwer for your conduct; 
therefore, ſince you will not ſpeak to me 


openly, I tell you before hand, I will watch 


you ſo norrowly, that I will diſcover ths 
myſtery you conceal from me. Should a 
girl of your age have ſeccets ? 

Hur. TI have no ſecrets, Madam. 
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Mrs. Dup. Very well; I ſee it is needleſs 
to queſtion you any more. You may go. 

Hel. [aſide in going out.] O my God, 
muſt I likewiſe ſuffer the affront of being 
ſuſpected! [She goes ont in tears. | 


SCENE Iv. 


Mas. DUPORT, alone.] 


She is in tears She trembles. 
There is ſome intrigue, ſome love affair in the 
wind. Yet ſhe is but fifteen, and ſeems to 
have ſuch prudence and modeſty ! and 
even pride, for notwithſtanding her gentle- 
neſs, there is pride in her character But 
ſhe is ſo pretty, ſo remarkably handſome —— 
all this vexes me. I ſhall aik my daughter 


and Harriot, perhaps they can tell me ſome- 
thing. 
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SCENE V. 


Mas. DUPORT, SILVIA, ſin a Poloneſe 
robe,] HARRIQT, 


Mrs. Dur. O, here they are. Come 


hither Silvia. [looking at her gown] 
What a trim you are in 

811. Ah, mama, was dying for a Polo- 
neſe gown it is ſo convenient, ſo pret- 
ty——eſpecially behind, look at it. 
| | [She turns round. ] 

Mrs. Dur. Very well. And the knots 
of ribbons too ; nothing is wanting. ; 

Har. O, Miſs has every thing compleat. 

Mrs. Dur. And what is that upon her 
head, like a great baking-pan ? | 

81. It is a hat. 5 
Mrs. Dur. What, are you turned fool to 
dreſs in that manner ? 

811. How ſo, Mama? 

Mrs. Dur. Do you know what you look 
like ? A rope dancer! 


811. But, however, Mama, the ladies 


wear no other dreſs at preſent. 
Mrs. Dur. But the ladies have their Po- 
loneſe's made by the beſt mantya-makers, and 
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pay twelve ſhillings for making. The ladies 
have their hats from the beſt milliners ; are 
you in a ſituation to run into theſe expences ? 
No; you have not the air of a lady, and you 
will only paſs for a cit, ridiculouſly dreſſed ; 
beſides, if you had a fantaſtical manner to this 
ridiculous finery, you won't be taken for a 
lady, nor for the daughter of an honeſt ſhop- 
keeper, but for ſomething worſe. — O fie 
—— that is all that is to be got by aiming at 
what is above our rank. 


S1. 1 will go and pull of my gown, 
Mama. 
Mrs. Dur. You will do very right; but 


firſt of all hear me Do you know what is 
the matter with Helen ? ſhe has been ſo me- 
lancholy fince yeſterday morning. 

811. No, Mama; but it is certain that 
ſhe is very thoughtful, and ſhe is naturally 
neither ſour nor ſullen. 

Har. The whole night ſhe did nothing 
but whine and ſob ſo much, that I could not 
ſhut my eyes. I aſked her three different 
times, what was the matter with her ? Says 
ſhe, I have catched cold, my head is ſtuffed. 

Mrs. Due. You are ſure ſhe was cry- 
wo ? 

Har, O, yes, Madam, very ſure. And 
then yeſterday ſhe neither eat nor drank. 

Mrs. Dur. And ſhe has told you nothing 
in confidence ? 

Han. O, no fear; Miſs Helen is too 
high for that — becauſe ſhe reads in hiſtory 
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and geography, ſhe thinks no one is worthy 
to untie her ſhoe-ſtrings. However, I am 
as good as ſhe ; my deceaſed mother was an 
upholſterer in Lombard-ſtreet. 

Mrs. Dur. Theſe are fine reaſons in- 
deed ! Do you think we have no value, 
Harriot, but what we derive from our birth? 
Theſe ideas are ridiculous in people of faſhion, 
and therefore much more fooliſh in us. 
You are as good as Helen, becauſe you are 
the daughter of an upholſterer ! What 
has your mother to do in the matter, I ſhould 
be glad to know ? The queſtion is, are you 
as honeſt, as capable, and as well educated, 
as Helen? that is the way to judge if ydu 
are as good as her. Then, why do you ſay 
ſhe is high ?——:t is true that ſhe is not fa- 
miliar ; but is it poſſible to ſee a girl more 
gentle, more ſubmiſſive, or leſs inclined to 
argue ? 

SIiL. O, no, Helen is goodneſs itſelf; 
ſhe deſpiſes nobody, ſhe never ſpeaks il! of 
any one, and with all this, ſhe has ſuch un- 
derſtanding, and knows ſo many fine things. 
—— She has taught me five or fix fables of 
Fontaine, that are charming; you do not 


diſapprove of that, Mama ? 


Mrs. Dur. By no means; you do very 
right, Silvia: when we do not envy people 
whoſe underſtanding is ſuperior to ours, we 
improve by their knowledge ; and it is in this 
manner, my dear chiid, that we always find 
dur account in being innocent, and denve 
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from it gas. pleaſure and advantage, 
But go, Silvia, and change your gown, I beg 
of you, and then by-and-by you may take a 
walk in the Park with Mrs. Bertrand and 
Helen. : 

81. I beg leave, Mama, to go rather to 
the fields. 

Mrs. Dur. Why ſo? You uſed 
to love the Park. 

SIL, 1 It is becauſe 

Mrs. Due. Well? 

Har. It is becauſe the two laſt times 
Mrs. Dur. Goon. 
Har. We were followed by a Gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Dur. And — was Helen with you? 

HAR. Ves, truly and the Gentle- 
man looked at nobody but her, and he came 
and ſet himſelf down by us; Miſs Helen let 
fall her fan, and he picked it up. — 

811. Upon which Miſs Helen, in a low 
voice, begged me to continue our walk; we 
got up, and the Gentleman ſtill followed us 
more cloſely than before ; ſo that we deter- 
mined to go away: but J aſſure you, Mama, 
that Helen did not draw this upon herſelf, for 
in the walks ſhe is ſtill more modeſt, if poſ- 
üble, than in the ſhop. 

Har. That is true indeed; ſhe never 
turns her head either to one fide cr the 
other; to do her juſtice, ſhe is exceedingly 
ſedate, for her time of life. 

Vor. IV. 
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Mrs. Dur. And the laſt holyday before 
| yeſterday, the ſame gentleman ſtill followed 
you ? | 

Har. Yes, Madam; and though he had 
changed his cloaths, I recollected him imme- 
diately. "Twas I perceived him the firſt; 
Miſs Silvia, you very well remember, I gave 
you a touch on the elbow, and then we looked 
at Miſs Helen, who bluſhed up to the ears; 


it was quite natural forſooth, there was reaſon 


enough to be ſurpriſed. 

Mrs. Dur. Did the Gentleman ſeem 
young; was he well dreſſed ? 

Har. He is a good figure of a man—— 
he ſeems to be about twenty-five or twenty- 
fix. If he wore a wig he would have a 
handſome face, but the top of his head was 
quite bald——he twinkles juſt ſo, when he 
looks — — he is, notwithſtanding, a genteel 
man; and the day before yeſterday, his 
cloaths were all over gold, and he had a dia- 
mond button at his neck it was certainly 
very fine, for it ſparkled like the ſun. 

Mrs. Dur. [aſide.] All this makes me 
very uncaly. 

Sit. Mama, here is Mrs. Bertrand, and 
little Dido. 
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SCENE VI. 


Mas. DU PORT, Mas. BERTRAND, 
SILVIA, DIDO, HARRIOT. 


Mrs. Dur. Well, Niece, are you come to 
take your dinner with us ? 

Mrs. Ber. Yes, Aunt, and then I have 
a favour to aſk of you; this is a holyday, and 
I have thought of a party that will be very 
agreeable to couſin Silvia. 

Mrs. Dur. We will talk of that by-and- 
by. Silvia, go and ſee if dinner is getting 


ready after that, you will do two 
rules of arithmetic, and write three pages in 
your copy-book. 


Str. Mama, I cannot do all that before 
dinner, 

Mrs. Dur. No ?= but ſtill be employ- 
ed, for you know very well, that you ſhall 
not go abroad, nor amuſe yourſelf, until that 
15 finiſhed. | 

SiL. Yes, Mama. [Silvia goes out.] 

Mrs. Duy. Harriot, do you go and lead 
out the child; but, Dido, come firſt and 
give me a kiſs. 

Dipo, [going to kiſs her.] Do you ſee, 
Aunt, I have got fine new ſhoes, they are 
red ones, [She ſhews her ſhoes. ] 

Mrs. BER. Yes, but Ill lay a wager that 
Aunt's little finger will tell her, that you 

M 2 
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would not ſuffer yourſelf to be held while 
your hair was dreſt, and that you made the 
hair-dreſſer angry. 

Drpo. Why ſhould he tear out my hair, 
forſooth, and be ſo long about it ? 


Mrs. BSR. You mul: be content to ſuffer, 
to be pretty. 


Dido. But muſt one be pretty? 

Mrs. Dur. No, my dear, you muſt be 
good and obedient, that is what is neceſlary ; 
but ſince it is your Mama's deſire to have 


your hair dreſſed, to pleaſe her you ſhould, 


hold yourſelf properly while it is doing; for 
a girl is never loved, except when ſhe is very 
pbedient to her Papa and Mama. 

Dido, [to Mrs. Bertrand.) Well, Mama, 
I will do whatever you pleaſe ; but I would 
rather read a page more of my book every day 
than have my hair dreſſed. ; 

Mrs. Dur. Well, my little mouſe, go in 
and play. | 

Hax. [offering her her hand.] Come, 
my little ſprout. 

Divo. OI can go very well alone. 

[She goes out running.) 


Mrs. Ber, What life and ſpirits ! 
Mrs. Dur. Harriot, follow her. 
[ Harriot goes out. |] 


— — hole, We, —ñ— 


S OSE NE VII. 


Mas. DU PORT, Mas. BERTRAND. 


Mrs. Dur. Iadeed, Niece, your little one 
has great reaſon to complain of the hair - dreſ- 
ſing you make her undergo : tho? ſhe 1s only 
ſix years old, I would not ſay ſo before her; 
for a Mother ſhould never be blamed in pre- 
ſence of her child. | | 

Mrs. BER. But dear Aunt, ſhe is ſo very 
pretty when ſhe is dreſſed. | 

Mrs. Dur. By no means; it is much pret- 
tier to ſee her hair without any dreſſing, than 
when it is cloſe matted and plaiſtered with 
pomatum and powder, which makes her look 
as black as a mole. Beſides, what is of 
much more conſequence, by making her ſo 
early get into a habit of being a long time in 
drefling her head, you accuſtom her to loſe 
time, and to become an idle, expenſive co- 
quet, | 

Mrs. Ber. Heaven defend me! I hope, 
dear Aunt, that your good advice will pre- 
ierve me from ſuch a misfortune. | 
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Mrs. Dur. Well, Niece, ſince you are 
not diſpleaſed with my giving you my advice, 
T have ſtill ſome other little matters to men- 
tion to you about your child. You tell her 
idle tales, that can be of no uſe, Why 
would you perſuade her that a little finger 
ſpeaks, and tells you what ſhe does? That 
only ſerves to make her filly, and keep her 
childiſh the longer. It muſt leſſen her confi- 
dence in you, when ſhe finds that you have 
invented all theſe idle ſtories, She will recol- 
le& that you told her theſe falſehoods without 
any neceſſity, and will not believe you when 
you tell the truth. Children ſhould never 
be deceived, and ſhould always be talked to 
reaſonably, as far as they have power to com- 
prehend. Beſides, is it not much better to 
tell her plainly, that you know what ſhe 
does, becauſe you watch and obſerve her; 
and that you can gueſs, becauſe you have 
more ſenſe and underſtanding than ſhe ?— 
The child, by ſuch a conduct, will regard 
you more, and will accuſtom herſelf to ſhew 
reſpect to age and experience, which is cer- 
tainly right, and preſerves young people from 
numberleſs follies. In ſhort, now that we 
are talking freely, there is yet one particular, 
for which I muſt blame you: your little girl 
ſays you and thee to you ; and I own it ſhocks 
me exceſſively. 

Mrs. BER. Ah, dear Aunt, I own it is a 
pleaſure to me; I would accuſtom my dear 
child to love me. 
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Mrs. Dur. That is very right; but you 
do not take the proper method. A girl ſhould 
not behave to her mother as if the was her 
companion, it is quite out of order. By low- 
ering yourſelf, you loſe your value, and of 
courſe you will leſs deſerve to be loved, and 
you may depend upon it you will be leſs eſ- 
teemed : you may be aſſured, that if you take 
from the heart of a good girl, the reſpect ſhe 
has for her mother, you deprive her of one 
half- of ber friendſhip, I do not tell you 
that you ſhould be * and keep your 
children at a diſtance; on the contrary, you 
ſhould gain their confidence, and ſhew them 
nothing but condeſcenſion and cordiality. Let 
us not inſpire them with fear, but let us deſerve 
to be reſpected; that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt 1s very true; it has never had any other 
effect, eſpecially from fathers and mothers. 

Mrs. BER, I comprehend you very well, 
dear Aunt, and | aſſure you I will profit by 
your advice. I ſhall be glad to have my girl as 
well educated as Silvia: I ſhall ſpare no ex- 
pence to give her a good education. 

Mrs. Dur. It is the greateſc gift we can 
leave to our children. What do you propoſe 
Dido to learn? | 

Mrs. Be. I think of having a muſic-maſ- 
ter for her, to teach her to ting. 

Mrs. Due. I can by no means adviſe it. 
Singing and dancing are two accompliſh- 
ments, in themſelves very uſeleſs, and very 
dangerous in our ſtations | 
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Mrs. BEA. Dear Aunt, I underſtand very 
well what you mean; but we are of a tolera- 
ble good family, and in ſuch eaſy circum- 
ſtances as not to be afraid of thoſe inconve- 
niencies. 

Mrs. Dur. But after all, we are only 
citizens and ſhopkeepers; and unfortunately, 
we have oftener than once ſeen the daughters 
of parents in as good a rank of life, go upon 
the ſtage *. I know very well, thank God, 


It is not intended to criticiſe any ſtation 
of life, in this work; and it is believed that 
virtues are to be found in every rank. What 
is ſaid here, relates only to thoſe young girls, 
who are ſeduced and go upon the ſtage againſt 
the will of their parents, Such, certainly, 
deſerve to feel all the weight of public con- 
tempt and execration ; and it may be even 
regarded with ſatisfaction, that the exceſs of 
their infamy, their remorſe, and the loſs of 
their youth, canvot fail, ſooner or later, to 
revenge their unhappy parents. They have 
renounced all the virtues of their ſex, betray- 
ed all the ſacred duties of nature, and will 
ever remain objects of indignation and horror, 
to minds of ſenſibility. Purſued by Divine 
Juſtice, and the curſes of their parents, they 
muſt feel the inevitable chaſtiſement of per- 
verſe, unnatural children, and reap the 
dreadful fruits of vice, reproach, repentance, 
and deſpair. 
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that it is ſeldom we ſee young people ſq fool- 
iſh and ſo unnatural, as to fly from ate Las, 
and reſalve to ſtab their father and their 
mother to the heart, by preferring a life 
of infamy, to a comfortable and honourable 
ſituation. : 

Mrs. Ber. Beſides, if a misfortune of 
that kind ſhould happen to ſuch creditable 
people as we, certainly we could have ſuffi- 
cient intereſt to get the abominable creature 
who could thus forſake us, ſhut up for life. 

Mrs. Dur. No doubt of that; but we 
ought to take every precaution in our power, 
to prevent the neceſlity of ever coming to ſuch 
cruel extremities. In every rank of life, a 
young girl that is a coquet, will be deſpiſed ; 
but in our ſituation particularly, ſhe who 1s 
not inſpired with the greateſt modeſty, may, 
in a moment's time, diſhonour her parents, 
fince ſhe is expoſed to dangers and ſeductions, 
to which the daughters of people of faſhion 
are not ; ſo that you ſee we cannot take too 
much care of their education. 

Mrs. BER. But from the dread of their 
turning out badly, muſt we breed them up in 
Ignorance, and renounce the pleaſure of ſecing 
them have accompliſhments ? - 

Mrs, Due. By no means, that is not my 
opinion; I do not know a great deal, but 
however, | have read a little here and there, 
when | had a few moments to ſpare ; and nx 
deceaſed Uncle, the counſellor, made me a 
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preſent of a ſmall collection of about fifty 
books, * in which I found many excellent 
things; which has more and more convinced 
me, that without a little inſtruction, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to diſcharge our duty. For 
which reaſon I was deſirous that Silvia ſhould 
have ſome reading, that ſhe ſhould write and 
ſpell well, and be a perfect accountant +. 


— 


According to the principles of Mrs. Du- 
port, it is to be ſuppoſed, that in her Uncle's 
preſent were to be found Thomas-a-Kempis, 
the Sermons of Bourdaloue and Maſſillon, the 
Thoughts of Paſcal, the Eſſays of Nicole, Te- 
lemachus, Pamela, Clariſſa, Grandiſon, the 
Tales of Madam Aunoi, the Advice of a 
Mother to a Daughter, by Madame Lambert, 
the Letters of the Marquis of Rozelles, the 
Magazine for Children, a Treatiſe on the 
Education of Women, or a Compleat Courſe 
of Inſtruction, and the Converſations of Emi— 
lia, a charming work upon education, re- 
plete with ſenſe and truth, both moral and 
agreeable, and which may equally inform and 
intereſt mothers, and young people of every 
condition, It will undoubtedly be obſerved, 
* and it is very remarkable, that ſix good 
works upon the ſubje& of education, may 
* be quoted, and all written by women.“ 

+ Mrs Duport might have added, that ſome 
agreeable accompliſhments ſhould be given to 
thoſe young girls of whom ſhe ſpeaks ; ſuch as 
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Theſe, my dear Niece, are pretty near my 
ideas: but we will talk of it another time; 
for it is not in one day that ſuch a ſubje& can 
be examined compleatly. But now tell me 
what perty of pleaſure you want to propoſe 
for Silvia ? 

Mrs. BER. My ſiſter went the day before 
yeſterday to ſee a comedy, 

Mrs. Dux, Was it at the French comedy? 

Mrs. BER. O, no, it is much prettier and 
cheaper; the belt places coſt only fifteen 
pence, ſo that we can have that amuſement 
without any inconvenience; and then it is 
charming ! My Siſter ſaw alittle farce, which 
is called, Love turned Mendicant,* and 
gave me an account of it. It is played 
by little girls of twelve and thirteen years old 
and they are ſo pretty !—— 

Mrs. Dur. You certainly believe that 
children of that age ought not to perform any 


» 


drawing, for example, without negleQing 
to teach them, at the ſame time, all the 
little works that women learn, ſo that they 
may be able to make things for themſelves, 
inſtead of ſpending money uſclelsly in buying 
ſuch millinery as they want. In ſhort, above 
all, they ſhould be accuſtomed to join in ma- 
naging houſehold affairs, be minutely in- 
ſtructed in the manner of conducting a family: 
and an example ſhould be ſet them of piety, 
economy, and indufiry, 
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but little pieces that are very decent, and what 
our girls may hear without danger; but that 
is by no means the caſe.— I was there once 
myſelf, and ſaw the very piece of which you 
now ſpeak ; and I aſſure you, if I had taken 
Silvia with me, I ſhould never have forgiven 
myſelf for ſuch imprudence. 

Mrs. BER. Indeed! 

Mrs. Due. You have no idea of the in- 
decency of that piece ; and all thoſe that are 
played there, are of the fame kind. 

Mrs. BER. O he! Beſides, it muſt 
be very diſagreeable and ſhocking to hear lit- 
tle girls who are ſtill infants, ſay things that 
are capable of making a woman of forty bluſh ; 
and likewiſe to ſee effrontery and debauchery 
appear at the age of innocence ; for my part, 

I have no idea of it. | | 
Mrs Dur. O, it is a depravation, Which. 
certainly muſt diſguſt every mind that has the 
ſmalleſt portion of delicacy !—— 

Mrs. Ber. But how happens it, that all' 
the people in our rank of life, carry their 
daughters there ? 

Mrs. Dur. Becauſe the beſt places coſt 
no more than fifteen pence. 

Mrs. BER. A very fine reaſon indeed, 
for chooſing an amuſemeyt ſo pernicious to 
morals : On returning home, can, a mo— 
ther with a good grace recommend prudence 
and modeſty to her, daughter — I ſhall 
give my Siſter a good ſcolding to-morrow, 
for having taken ſo much pains to induce me 
to go there, Alt is horrible 
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Mrs. Dur: It is to be hoped, that in time 
ſuch an abuſe will be got the better of, 
and vouth no longer carried to amuſements 
where they can be corrupted, 

Mrs. BER. Well, aunt, if you pleaſe, we 
will take a walk as we did the other day. 

Mrs. Dur. Ves; and beſides, in my opi- 
nion, it is a much more healthy recreation 
than to be ſhut up in a play-houſe, where 
one is ſtifled 3 you have only to take a coach 
to Boulogne-wood, where you can enjoy the 
air, and take a walk, ; 

Mrs. Ber. With all my heart; and He- 
len will go with us. | 
Mrs. Dur. Now you mention Helen, I 
am exceedingly uneaſy about her. She is 
very melancholy. The two laſt times ſhe 
walked with you, ſhe was followed by ſome 
young Lord; did you obſerve it? 

Mrs. BSR. No, becauſe I am accuſtomed 


to fee her much taken notice of; every 
* body is ſtruck with her figure ! — | 
; Mrs. Pur. And did ſhe always appear to 
you, to behave with the ſame decency ? 


Mrs. BER. O, yes; I never ſaw a young 

girl more modeſt, or who makes lefs account 

of her beauty ; with all that, ſhe is ſo well 

educated, ſo polite, ſo gentle Nobody 
could ſuſpe& her to be an apprentice. | 

Mrs. Dur. The Marchioneſs of Solange, 

who is a lady of great merit, has N hos 


an excellent education She intends, when 
Vor. IV. | 


| 
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her daughter marries, that Helen ſhall be 
her maid. Lady Solange, by whom J have 
had the honour to be protected many years, 
when ſhe ſet out for Italy, entruſted Helen, 
whom ſhe dearly loves, to my care; and if 
this young girl ſhould be guilty of the leaſt 
indiſcretion while ſhe is with me, I ſhall be 
truly inconſolable. Therefore as my health 
does not permit me to accompany you to your 
walks, I beg you will fill up my place, and 
watch her attentively. | 

Mrs. BEN. You may depend upon it; but 
I affure you I think ſhe has an underſtand+ 
ing much above her age. 

rs. Dur. I have never ſeen any thing 
in her, but what was perfectly modeſt ; I do 
not know a better heart: however, as ſhe is 
but fifteen, the perſon to whom ſhe is en- 
truſted, ſhould not be negligent. 

Mrs. BER. Is ſhe not an orphan ? 

Mrs. Dur. Yes, according to every ap- 
pearance ; her mother was a poor peaſant, and 
fell in love with a young man, whom ſhe 
married, She died in child bed of this little 
girl; the father, who was only eighteen, en- 
liſted, and went to the Indies, where it is 
probable he died; and Lady Solange took 
the child into her houſe, and has taken care 
of her ever fince. 

Car. (entering, to Mrs. Duport.] Ma- 
dam, dinner is upon table, 

Mrs. Dur. Let us go to dinner; come, 
Niece. [They go out.] 


— — — 
. 
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Car. [alone, taking money * of her 


pocket.] I have got eight guineas for the 


cloaths.——Miſs Helen will be very well fa- 
tished, I muſt make haſte and give it her. 


[She goes out.] 


End of the Fir Act. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE FIRST. 


CATHARINE, [ alone ſeeming diſturbed, 
and looking around. 


8 HE is not here? — But where the 
plague is ſhe? She 1s neither in her 
chamber, nor in the ſhop! Perhaps ſhe 
iſ is in che kitchen. I will go and ſee, — 
We [She moves ſome ſteps to go.] 


SCENE II. 


CATHARINE, HARRIOT. 


Har. [ſtopping Catharine.] Catharine, 
do you know where Helen is? As ſhe would 


T 
E 


ey 
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not come to dinner, Mrs, Duport is uneaſy, 


and has ſent me for her. 
CarH. She is probably in the kitchen. 
Har. No, I am juſt come from thence. 
Carty. My God! where can ſhe have 


out. 
CarH. What, gone out alone? | 
Ha. Here comes Miſs Silvia, who Ill 


engage has ſome news, for ſhe ſeems in great 
agitation, 


crept ? : 5 : 
Has. By my faith, I believe ſhe is gone 


SCENE III. 


CATHARINE, HARRIOT, 
SILVIA. 


Sit. Ah Harriot. ] am diſtracted! 
Har. What is the matter? | 
Str. Helen! 
Har. What of her? 
St. She has made her eſcape. 

CarH. Made her eſcape! 

SiL. While we were at dinner. 

Har. A rare enterpriſe indeed. 
CarH. Is is poflible ! | 


SIL, O, nothing more certain ; ſhe is not 


in the houſe; and a little boy at the corner 
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of the ſtreet, has told my Mother that he ſaw 
her go off half an hout ago. 
CArR. I ſhall fink in the ground 
Har. Well, I always ſuſpected ſhe would 
play ſome prank ſhe was ſo ſecret, fo 
underhand ! 
811. There is need to be ſo anxious to 
0 amiſs, I will not believe yet but 
elen 1s 8 
Har. A girl of fifteen, however, to run 
away does not portend any good. 
Cartn, But tell me, Miſs Silvia is 
your Mama greatly earaged againſt her ? 
811. She criesx——ſhe is grie ved 
ſne has written to the Lieutenant of the Po- 
lice———but I hear my Mother's v voice — 
Has. Ves, it is ſhe, 
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SCENE 12 


Mas. DUPORT, SILVIA, HARRIO T, 
ä CATHARINE. - 


Mrs. Dur. Silvia, go to your chamber; 
do you go too, Harriot; and you, Catharine, 
ſtay, I want to ſpeak with you. 

[Silvia and Harriot go out.] 

Car. My God, Madam! would you 
make me anſwerable for the tricks of Miſs ? 
Helen; that would not be juſt.— 

Mrs. Dur. I have always known you for 
an honeſt girl, —— — 

CaTH. God be thanked, I never did harm 
to any one. 

Mrs. Dur, And I hope. you will tell me 
the truth. _—- Has Helen truſted you 
with any ſecret ? 

CaTH, O, Madam, as I hope for mercy, 
Jaſſure you, that I had not the leaſt thought 
of her eſcape. | 

Mrs. Dur. But, however, her cloaths 
were in your chamber, and ſhe has carried all 
away except a little linen; is it poſſible that 
you did not perceive that ? 
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Car R. It is becauſe ſhe had bewitched me, 
that is the truth of it. 

Mrs. Dur. You knew then, that ſhe had 
taken away her cloaths, 

Caru. By my faith 
ſold them for her. 

Mrs. Dur. How! 6 

Car. Certainly for her old aunt : as 
ſhe ſaid; but I ſee now how it is ſhe 
made me fall into the ſnare with her ſanctified 
look. ——— She cried, and then my little 
Catharine, here ; my dear Catharine there— 
in ſhort, I ſold her whole ſtock this very day; 
I gave her eight guineas, and ſhe only waited 
for that to make off ——the little diſſembler, 
with her old aunt! There is the trick ſhe has 
played me. 

Mrs. Dur. I do not comprehend one word 
of all this ſtory, 

Car. It is very plain, however ——— She 
pretended to cry bitterly for her old aun. 
and that her old aunt was in diſtreſs 
and it muſt be concealed from you, becauſe of 
your good heart and ſuch idle ſtuff 
and then ſhe ſhewed me an old ragged paper, 
as black and as greaſy as I don't know what. 
This is from my old aunt, ſays ſhe 
the little cunning thing ! how 
artful ſhe 1s a little flut of fifteen — 
to behave in ſuch a manner, and to go off 
with a young ſpark, [begging pardon] for his 
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Mrs. Dur. How ! you know the perſon 
who-has led away this unhappy girl ? 


CaTH. I'll be hanged if it is not that 


Count Oſwald, who came into the ſhop this 
morning. 
Mrs. Dur. But, Catharine, how comes it 
that you did not acquaint me with all this ?— 
CaTH. I wanted to do it, but Miſs Helen 
always begged I would not ſay any thing to 
you, becanle you would lend her money. 
Mrs. Dur. What is the meaning of this ? 
Car. Yes, it was all a pretence to affect 
being generous; you underſtand 


Mrs. Dur. I have no longer patience —— 
but what noiſe is that I hear within ? 

CaTH. What an uproar !l—God forgive 
me, ſure I hear Miſs Helen's voice [She 
takes ſome ſteps to go out.] 
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SCENE V. 


Mrs. DUPORT, HELEN, SILVIA, HAR- 
RIOT, CATHARINE, 


Mrs. Due. It is ſne 

CaTH. Good Lord! 

811. Mama, here ſhe is; ſhe is come back 
of herſelf; ſhe proteſts ſhe is innocent... 
O, Mama, receive her, and forgive her. 

Her. [finking down upon a chair.] Alas! 
pardon me. I am quite ſpent.— 

Mrs. Dur. Where have you been, unhap- 
Py girl? | 
EL. Ah, Madam! 

Mrs. Dur. Silvia, leave us by ourſelves.— 

HBL. No, Madam, I intreat you to let 
her ſtay, I have nothing to ſay but what ſhe 
may hear. fs 

Mrs. Dur. Well, then, ſay, where have 
you been ? 

CaTH. Yes, let us know that. 
HET. ſriſing.] I this morning received a 
gold box, a note, and fifty guineas. 

CarHa. Ha! this is ſomething new. — 

Her. I found theſe vile preſents in my 
chamber, and I was convinced in my own mind 
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that Joſeph had been bribed, and that it was 
he who had put the money and the box in the 
drawer of my table. 
Car. The little good for nothing ! 
Mrs. Due. And do you know from whom 
theſe preſents come ? 
CarTH. Yes, yes, I believe ſhe ſuſpects. 
HEIL. From Count Oſwald. 
Mrs. Dur. That lives hard by here ? 
Her. Yes, Madam. 
CarH. She don't boggle in her anſwers, 
however : ſhe ſeems to go roundly to work. 
Mrs. Dur. But now, let us come to the 
point ; after all, why did you go out ? 
CarH. Ay, that is the matter! 
Mrs. Dur. And where have you been? 
Her. [confuſed.] I have been to carry 
back what I received. 
Mrs. Dur. What! to Count Oſwald. 
Her. Yes, Madam.-— 1 gave the parcel 
to the Porter, directed to the Counteſs Oſwald 
his mother. 
Mrs. Duy. And why to that Lady ? 
Her. Becauſe I wrote to her. 
Mrs. Dur. Helen, all this does not ſeem 
probable. 
CaTH. It does not end well! 


SiL. [afide, looking at Helen.] She is 


perplexed. tremble. 
Her. I have ſaid nothing but the the truth, 
Madam. 
Mrs. Due. Was vou in Lady Oſwald's 
houſe ? 
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Het, No, Madam. 
Mrs, Dur. But it does not require a quar- 
ter of an hour to go from hence to Lady 
Oſwald' and back again, and you have been 
more than an hour abſent, 
Car. She has gone ſadly wrong, I am 
afraid. | 
Mrs. Dur. Have you been no where elſe, | 
anſwer me ? 
HL. I have - been likewiſe 
Mrs. Dur. Where | 
* Her. Icannot mention it. 
Mrs. Dur. How |! 
CArH. Ah! O Lotd BAT 
Mrs. Dur. You cannot tell ! 
Her. Appearances are againſt me 
but, Madam, for pity's ſake,- ſuſpend your 


judgment; an indiſpenſable duty obliges me 
to be filent. " 

Mrs. Dur. This is carrying your effron- t 
tery too far. Prepare this inſtant to go to the 
convent ; I ſhall conduft you, and you muſt 
remain there till the arrival of Lady So- 
lange. 3 if ] 

811. Truſt my mother Helen, Catharine t 


and I will leave you. 
- Her. No, Miſs, I will ſay nothing more. c 
I wiſh rather to appear guilty, than juſtify 
myſelt by betraying a ſecret with which I 
have been entruſted, | 8 
Mrs. Dur. And do you think I can be the 
dupe of ſuch an evaſion ? £ +-4 
CaTH. Yes, faith, a fine fool-trap indeed. 
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511. Ah, Helen, Helen, how you have 

deceived me 

HL. So then, I am ſuſpected, accuſed of 
the moſt in famous meanneſs, and driven from 
this houſe which was ſo dear to me 

Mrs. Dur. You are no longer worthy to 
remain in it. 

HEL. O, heavens ! 

Mrs. Dur. Come, let us be gone 
come. 

Her. What, Madam, this inſtant 

Mrs. Dur. I will not ſuffer you to fleep 
another night in my houſe. 

Her. ſto Silvia.] What, Miſs Silvia; 
will you ſay nothing in my favour? 

SIL. I pity you, but 1 muſt no longer love 
you. | 

CaTH. That cuts me to the heart, how- 
ever 

Her. O, my God, ſuch trials — what, 
all abandon me at once! . 

Has. [entering in a violent hurry to Mrs. 
Duport.] Madam, here is a Lady who wants 
to ſpeak with you. | 

Mrs. Dur. I am not in a condition to re- 
ceive he — do you go, Silvia. 

Har. [aſide.] They are all in tears! 

Mrs. Dur. [to Harriot.] Do you know 

her name! | 

Har. She calls herſelf Counteſs of Oſ- 
wald. ; 

Het. Great God! 

Mrs. Dur. Lady Oſwald ! 
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Ha. She was cloſe at my heels Here 
ſhe comes, 


SCENE VI. 


Counteſ OSWALD, Mrs. DUP.ORT, 
HELEN, SILVIA, CAT HA: 
RINE, HARRIOT. 


HL. O, heavens, what am 1 to hear! 
[She draws back and conceals herſelf behind 
Silvia, and leans againſt a chair.] 

Mrs. Due. [advancing to the Counteſs.] 
Your Ladyſhip, 1 ſuppoſe, wants to ſpeak 
with me in private? I can but too eaſily 
gueſs the ſubject which procures me the ho- 
nour of this viſit ———— | 

Coun. [pointing to Silvia.] Satisfy my 
impatience ; is this young perſon Helen 

rs. Dur. No Madam, thank God. 

Coun. But, Helen, where is Helen? 

Mrs. Dur. The wretch hides herſelf, and 
doubtleſs not without reaſon, 

Coun. What is that you ſay ? 

Mrs. Dur. I intreat your Ladyſhip will 
ſpare her, and walk into my apartment, 


where ſhe can explain herſelf without wit- | 
nefſes, — 1 


ill 


it- 
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Coun. What do I hear. Helen ſuſ- 
pected! Let every one remain, I will juſtify 
her to all the world ; let her come. — 

Her. [coming forward with timidity. ] 
Here I am, Madam. Alas! pardon my 
boldneſs, and let me intreat you not to diſco- 
ver my ſecret, | 

Cown. (running to her.] Come, my dear 
girl—————#She takes her in her arms, and 
embraces her ſeveral times. ] 

Mr. Dur. What! can ſhe be innocent? 

Coun. Innocent! 
yes, an angel; her heart is as excellent as 
her figure. My dear Helen, you no longer 
have a ſecret, make yourſelf perfectly af ; 
your father is at my houſe. 

Her. O God! 

Mrs. Dur. Her father! 

Coun. His affair is ſettled; my ſon has 


taken the whole upon himſelf; baniſh all 


apprehenſions. 

Her. [throwing herſelf at the feet of the 
a e Ah, madam, you reſtore me to 
ife, | y 

Coun. Could you doubt one moment of 
the exceſs of my concern for you ? But, 
I obſerve, that all around us are aſtoniſhed ; 
and I have the greateſt impatience to acquaint 
them with the truth. 

Mrs. Dur I own I am confounded ; but, 
however, I am at the ſummit of my wiſhes, 
tince Helen is ſtill worthy of that affection we 
have always had for her. 


Q 2 


ſhe is an angel; 
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SIL. I ſhall never forgive myſelf for having 
cauſed her ſo much unmerited diſtreſs. 

Car. Nor ſhall 1 forgive myſelf ; but 
appearances were ſo ſtrong ! 

Mrs. Due. We ſhould not always judge 
from them, eſpecially when they tend to con- 
demn. [To the Counteſs.] But, Ma- 
dam, will your Ladyſhip be ſo good as to ac- 
quaint us with the particulars of this extraor- 
dinary hiſtory. Helen ſpeaks of her fa- 
ther; 1 did not know ſhe had a father. 

Coun. Her father enliſted at eighteen 
years of age, and ſet out for the Colonies ; 
it is but fix months ſince he returned; he is 
in my ſon's regiment, and applied for leave 
to come and paſs a month in Paris, 1n the 
hope of ſeeing his daughter. The very morn- 
ing of his arrival, he had-a quarrel with one 
of his comrades, he fought, and left his ad- 
verſary for dead upon the ſpot ; he eſcaped, 
though wounded, and took ſhelter in a little 
inn at a diſtance from hence. He was not 
in his regimentals, and believing he had kil- 
led his enemy, carefully concealed his name 
and conditiqn. A very long illneſs, the con- 
ſequence of his wounds, conſumed all his lit- 
tle ſtock of money; then, when he was re- 
duced to the greateſt miſery, and not daring 
to apply to any one, heaven inſpired him with 

the deſign 1 — his ſecret, and his 
diſtreſs, to a child of fifteen, to his own 
daughter, whom he had never ſeen ; he wrote 
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to her, and Helen received his letter yeſter- 
day. 

Mrs, Dur. The dear girl! This then was 
the cauſe of her e and the tears 
which ſhe could not conceal. Ah, if ſhe had 
explained herſelf to me! | 

HEL. Alas, Madam, my father expreſsly 
forbid me; he acquainted me with his hiſto- 


Ty ; adding, that Count Oſwald was his Co- 


Jonel, and ordered me to apply to nobody 
elſe. | 

Coun, Judge then, what was Helen's per- 
plexity : my ſon, in an error, ſeduced by a 
paſſion unworthy of her by whom it was in- 
ſpired, preſumed to declare himſelf ; ſeveral 
notes and preſents ſent this very day, left no 
doubt of his baſe defigns, and injurious hopes, 
though, however, he had not the rudeneſs to 
avow them in his letters. Do not 'bluſh, 
Helen ; I ought to diſcloſe whatever can make 
your innocence triumph. In ſhort, Mrs. 
Doport, this charming girl reſolved to write 
to me, and inform me of all theſe particu- 
lars, My fon was with me when I received 
her letter; I read it to him, and it was with 
pleafure I ſaw that he felt the moſt lively re- 
gret for having inſulted a character ſo truly 
virtuous, He told me, that the man who 
fought with Helen's father, a young ſoldier 
of the 'name of Turpin, was dead, that he 


had only received a ſlight wound, and refuſ- 


ed to deciare who it was he fought with. 
After this cxplanation, my fon left me, my 
wy 
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dear Helen, to go to your father, whom he 
has brought to my houſe, and who has told 
us that you ſold every thing you had, and 
carried him eight guineas. This circumſtance 
affected me the more, as you did not mention 
it in your letter. At laſt, burning with im- 
patience to know you, and to embrace you, 
I came hither, and find you ſuch as to ex- 
cuſe the weaknefs of my ſon, to juſtify his 
repentance, the ſhame he feels, and the ad- 


miration with which this conduct has inſpired 
us both. 


HL. O, Madam — what goodneſs! 
Mrs. Due. Poor little dear !——ſo young, 
and to act with ſuch wiſdom and prudence ! 
Coun. She had a guide with whom no one 
ever can go aſtray ; a pure, noble, and feel-, 
ing heart. | 
Mrs. Due. O, how happy will Lady 
Solange be to hear this! | 
ouNn. The benefaQtreſs of Helen ought 
indeed to be much ſatisfied. Can ſhe receive 
a more pleaſing reward for all her care and 
goodneſs ? Now, Mrs. Duport, I have 
one favour to beg of you : will you truſt Helen 
with me for an hour or two? I am going to 
conduct her to the arms of her father, and I 
will bring her back to you in the evening. 
. 


Mrs. Dur. She ſhall attend your 
. ſhip. 
Her. My father? 
him happy; ah, Madam ! 
Coun. [taking Helen by the hand.] Yes, 
my dear child, you ſhall ſee him happy. — 


I am going to ſee 


\ 
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You are in worthy hands; I could do nothing 


ſor you, but I may be allowed at leaſt to re- 


ward in the father, the virtues of the daugh- 
ter : come and learn his fate from himſelf.— 
Her, [kiſſing the hand of the Counteſs. ] 
Allow me, Madam | 
Coun. Come, and embrace me, my girl. 
Her. You deign to allow me. 
Coun, Yes; it is my wiſh. | 
Her. [ruſhing into the arms of the Coun» 
teſs.] O, how you comfort my heart! 
Coun. Charming creature ! —I have 
tie happineſs of being a mother, but I have 
no daughter. O, heaven! was I not worthy 
of having one like this child? ——— But, 
come, my dear Helen, your father expects 
you ; come. Farewell, Mrs, Duport, I ſhall 
return before ſeven o'clock. . 
Mrs. Dur. Ah, Madam, may heaven 
ſhower all its bleſſings upon you. I] beg 
leave to follow you to your carriage. 
Coun. With all my heart, dear Mrs. Du- 
port; give me your arm. [Taking 
Mrs. Duport and Helen under the arm.] 


Come, let us go. [ They go out, Silvia fol- 


lowing. ] 
CATH. [to Harriot.] By my faith, here 
is a fine day for Miſs Helen; one always 


gains by doing what is right, I ſee that plain- 


ly Miſs Harriot, you are thoughtful ; 
you are vexed at having ſpoken ſo much amiſs 
of Miſs Helen ; is not that true? Marry, we 
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ſhould not be ſo anxious to ſpeak ill of our 
neighbour, But, let us ſee them get 
. into the carriage, we will talk of that ano- 
i ther time,. [She goes out, Harriot 
| follows her.] 


THE END. 
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- THE PERSONS, 


ORMSBY, a Bookſeller, 


; 
i HENRY, fifteen years old, Ormſby's ne- 
phew, 


LENNOX, a Bookſeller, neighbour and 
friend of Ormſby's. | 


DRAKEFIELD, a young Author, 


Scene at Paris, in Ormſby's houſe, 
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n 
The S age repreſents a Cloſet. 


OrmsBy, [alone, ſitting in a Chair, reading 
24 Manuſcript ; after a ſhort ſilence.] 


HAT an abominable ſatire ha 
Such perſonalities ! ſuch malevolence !==— 
And ſuch diſguſting diſhoneſty, =—— If my 
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neighbour Lennox buys this work, he will 
make a deſpicable purchaſe. The poor 
man has no knowledge of what our profeſſion 
requires; but he is till young, and ſhews a 
regard for me, therefore I will endeavour at 
| leaſt to ſerve him by ſincere and diſintereſted 


j advice, Ha, here he comes. 
| Ormſby riſes.] 
v1 

8 

(| SCENE WL 


ORMSBY, LENNOX. 


Orm, You come in very good time, for I 
have this moment finiſhed the reading of the 
manuſcript you entruſted to my care. | 

f Len. Well, what do you think of it? 

\f OrM. That you will do very wrong to 
print it, and that the author had better re- 

| main anonymous. 

Lax. That he is already determined 
on; and for my part, I do not know his 

name. but tell me, 1s it a very biting 

ſatire ? | | F 

1 OrM. It has provoked me exceſſively.— 

Len. So much the better, my friend, it 

li will ſell. | 
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Oau. Yes, but it will not come to a ſe- 
cond edition. Contemptible works have only 
a tranſitory ſucceſs; a libel affords a momen- 
tary entertainment to the malicious; but diſ- 
guſt immediately follows the guilty frivolous 
amuſement. 

Len. You will at leaſt allow that there 1s 
ſpirit and genius in this little poem ? 

Orm. I think a work of this kind can 
only ſerve to let you know the diſpoſition of 
the author, and the depravity of his heart and 
mind; as he always judges with partiality, is 
never ſincere, and ſacrifices truth and his own 
reputation to his miſchievous deſire of giving 
pain; it is impoſſible but he muſt be conſtant- 
ly inconſiſtent, and frequently ſhew a bad 
taſte ; in this dark labyrinth, wherein he has 
been engaged by malevolence, one is loſt with 
the author, and cannot diſcern either his ſen- 
timents or real opinions. | 

Len. Pray do you think it an infipid or 
lively piece ? 

Oxu. In my opinion, it is void of com- 
mon ſenſe: no doubt there are ſome good 
ſtrokes to be found in it : but has not the 
moſt indifferent talents fortunate hits ſome- 
times, when every licence is taken, and the 
author knows no reſtraint ? 


Len. Well, give me back the manu- 


ſcript. -I ſhall think ſeriouſly upon all 

you have ſaid. | 

_ Or. [giving him the manuſcript. ] There 

it 18.——1 ſee plainly that you will purchaſe 
Vor. IV. 1 
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100 I am ſorry for you, and I frankly tell you 


Len. But, you do not think it badly exe- 
cuted; and the purchaſe is only thirty gui- 
neas. 

Onm. My dear, Lennox, to purchaſe or 
to print a work, which worthy people cannot 
read without indignation, 1s to partake of 
the faults of the author, and to ſhare in his 
diſgrace. Let me tell you, a Bookſeller in 
ſuch a caſe is much more criminal than the 
author himſelf, ſince he has neither the illu- 
ſions of vanity, nor the empty deſire of falſe 
glory, which can ſo eaſily miſlead a young 
writer, to plead in his excuſe. This poem, 
Which has been offered to you, mangles with- 


out mercy all thoſe who have acquired reputa- 


tion as men of letters; perhaps, the author is 
animated by ſome particular reſentments ; 
perhaps, he has reaſon to be offended with 
thoſe people whom he treats with ſuch ani- 
moſity. I know that nothing can vindicate 
injuftice, or being deficient, in good manners; 
and that this Kind of revenge 1s always, eſpe- 
cially where the author keeps himſelf anony- 
mous, an unpardonable meanneſs. But it 
ſuch repriſals are odious even in the author, 
what will be ſaid of the Bookſeller, what will 
be thought of you, who, without bluſhing 
can deliberately print a libel agaiuſt ten peo- 
ple who have done you no injury? Again 
valuable citizens, diſtinguiſhed by their abi. 
lities, and whom we in particular ought tc 
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honour and reſpect, fince our exiſtence de- 
pends upon their labours.—Is it poſſible, that, 
without remorſe, you can think of diſtreſſing 
them and blackening them in the eyes of that 
idle croud who examine nothing, and who 
imagine thaf by having glanced over a few 
wretched pamphlets, they are entitled to de- 
"_ imperiouſly, and to judge without ap- 
peal ? | | 

Lex. But you think this little piece will 
ſtrike home? Morality out of the queſtion, 
you believe it excellent in its kind ? 

Orm. [Smiling.] So, that is all of m 
diſcourſe which ſtrikes you: my reaſonings 
have made a deep impreſſion on your mind! 

Len. My dear Ormſby, you yy of all 
theſe things very much at your eaſe: you are 
rich, happy, beloved by men of letters, the 
beſt works fall in ſhowers upon you.— 

OzxMm. That is very true; but I owe my 
good fortune to thofe principles by which I 
have been hitherto guided, and from which 
I have never deviated. I have employed no 
tricks in my dealings with the men of letters; 
by ſhewing them reſpect and deference, with 
a delicate probity, and ſcrupulous [juſtice in 
buſineſs, I have deſerved their eſtetm and 
confidence: the ſucceſs of a ſimilar conduct is 
infallible; for a ſmall portion of good ſenſe 
with an excellent character, always leads to 
fortune. I think the beſt of all calculations 
is to lay down a rule for ourſelves to be inva- 


| riably honeſt; and in ſound policy, that 
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maxim is particularly applicable to people in 
our rank of life, to citizens, obliged to 
chooſe an art or profeſſion to gain a liveli- 
hood. A man of birth enters the world with 
many ſplendid advantages, the greateſt of 
which perhaps is, the fortunate prejudice 
which a good education inſpires, and the idea 
that a gentleman can have none but worthy ſen- 
timents. Every prejudice is in his favour ; they 
are all againſt us: if his principles are not ſound, 
he loſes bis peace and his reputation; but ſtill 
he can have recourſe to intrigue ; a baſe and 
uncertain means I muſt own; however, it is 
the laſt hope of a man of faſhion in diſgrace, 
and a reſource impracticable for us. You ſee 
then, that without a ſpotleſs reputation, we 
never gain that confidence and regard which 
alone can ſecure the ſucceſs of our undertak- 
ings; and you may depend upon it, that it is 
not poſſible they can be acquired without being 
merited : hypocriſy always diſcovers itſelf ; 
the triumph of impoſture is ſhort, and its 
bounds very limited : the honourable title of 
a worthy man is not to be uſurped, and to 
enjoy it, it muſt be deſerved. So that we 
have but one certain way to arrive at fortune, 
that of rectitude and probity; happy and wiſe 
is he who never departs {from it; he will owe 
his ſucceſs to his merit alone, he will feel its 
value with rapture, and will find-inexhauſtible 
conſolations even in the boſom of adverſity. 
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Lex. Certainly, your leſſon is truly mo- 
ral; you practiſe what you teach, and your 
example ſhould make it valued. But, as I 
ſaid to vou juſt now, you not only have diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, but you are fortunate, and 
there are accidents which you owe only to 
your kind ſtars. For inſtance, that laſt work 
which has had ſuch a run, and has been 
worth ſo much money to you, was of- 
fered to me as well as to you for fifty gui- 
guineas : I refuſed it, as I ought in prudence 
ro have done, for I ſhewed it to a man of 
abilities, who aſſured me it was good for 
nothing, Beſides, the author 1s very young, 
he is not known, he is from the country; all 
theſe reaſons determined me to return him his 
manuſcript. He applied to you, and not- 
withſtanding theſe prudent' conſiderations, you 
purchaſed a work that proved fortunate.- -Is 
not that being lucky ? 8 

Ou. Do you know why I undertook 
it ? It was becauſe I read it, and I thought it 
excellent; ſo that I owe my good fortune, 
not tomy ſtars, but to my underſtanding. 

Len. I was perſuaded that you was capa- 
ble of judging of the merits of a pamphlet ; 
but of ſuch a conſiderable work, ſo learned, 
1 own J had not that opinion of your know- 
ledge. I muſt allow that the ſtars had no- 
thing to do with it; and if I had had your 
underſtanding, I ſhould have been more for- 
tunate upon this occaſion, ſince it was to me 
the manuſcript was firſt offered. Vou paid 
only fifty guineas for it ? 
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OrMm. To be ſure, that is the price the 
young man aſked, | 

Len. For three large volumes what 
a purchaſe ! | 

OrmM. But, after having read it, I was ſo 
greatly ſurpriſed at the aſtoniſhing genius of 
the author, that I adviſed him to print it at 
his own riſk, and offered to advance the ne- 
ceſſary expence. 

Lex. That is what I did not ſuſpect. 

Oau. In ſhort, I printed the work with- 
out aſking any money from the author ; I 
have already recovered my expence, and a, 
reaſonable profit as Printer; and the overplus 
ſhall go to the author, to whom this work 
will be worth at leaſt fix hundred pounds. — 

Len. However, that is what you might 
have gained and very lawfully : I beg your 
pardon, but I think you carry your generoſity 
too far, even to extravagance, — 

Orm, I am rich enough to be able, on 
ſuch an occaſion, to gratify my inclination 
without being guilty of a folly ; beſides, 1 
would not have acted in this manner for a man 
of middling abilities; and as great talents are 
rare, it is more than probable I ſhall not find 
a ſecond opportunity ſuch as this in the whole 
of my life, Would you have had me take 
the advantage of the unfortunate ſituation, 
and want of experience in a young author, 
whoſe work promiſed ſuch genius and ſpirit. — 
That man will certainly have a diſtinguiſhed 
reputation ; will it not be honourable for me 
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e then, to have been the firſt means of his ac- 
quiring it? Do you think he can ever forget 

at it? Don't you believe I am ſecure of print- 
ing all his works ? I therefore find my inte- 

ſo reit as well as my particular ſatisfaction in 

of What I have done. | | 

at LEN. That is true: I have not one word 

Ce to ſay againſt all that—you certainly have 


attached a man of merit to you for life, and 
the more ſo, as I am told that you have been 


h- particularly careful in printing his work. 
SP OrM. In that reſpect I did nothing ſingu- 

a, lar for him, as I always endeavour that there 
us ſhall be no typographical errors in the works 
rk I print, f 
ä Len. No errors that is impoſſible.— 
rhe Oau. Yes, when we are inattentive ; 
Jur but no errors ſhould be found in the works / 
ity of a printer who has been well educated, and 

who has a laudable zeal to diſtinguiſh himſelf 

on in his profeſſion “. 
ion wy ? 
1 7 
lan Robert Stephens, a Printer, of Paris, who 1 
are lived in the fixteenth century, and was one N 
ind of the moſt learned men of his time in the | 
ole Greek and Latin languages, ſet a very high | 
ake value on the merit of correcting the preſs; » 
on, and it 1s alledged that to accompliſh his pur- 
or, poſe the more certainly, he expoſed the ſheets 
2 as they came from the preſs, to the public, 
hed and gave a reward to whoſoever ſhewed him 
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Len. That requires a very great atten. 
tion, But I think I ſee your nephew coming. 
Farewell, my dear Ormſby ; we ſhall ſup to- 
gether, and I will acquaint you with my de- 
termination about this manuſcript, for I muſt 
give an anſwer in three hours. Farewell, till 
the evening. | h 

Orm. Farewell, my friend. 


[Lennox goes out.] 


Orm. [alone.] It is not difficult to gueſs 
his determination; but it is no eaſy matter to 
get people of limited underſtandings to hear 
rea ſon. . 


RF Mo 
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an error, To him we are indebted for many 
of the fineſt and moſt correct editions of the 
ancients. | ; 
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SCENE III. 


oRM SBV, - HENRY, holding a book.] 


Osau. What do you want, Henry ? 

Hzn. Iam come to return the book you 
lent me, uncle, and to beg another, 

OxMm. Have you taken any extracts from 
that book ? | 

Hen. Yes, uncle. 

Oxu. Have you made your own little ob- 
ſervations upon the ſtyle, the beanties and the 
defects of the work ? 

Hen. Yes, Sir. 

Ou. Why did you not bring your 
paper ? 

Hen. Becauſe it is really good for no- 
thing. 

Onm. I expected it, however: you are 
but. fifteen yet, and it cannot be ſuppoſed you 
are already capable of judging by yourſelf ; 
but by jpraftifing in this manner, you may 
acquire both taſte, and judgment, ſince I 
point out to you where you are deficient, 
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N | Hen. Sir, the Abbé has juſt now left me, 
1 and is very well ſatisfied with my progteſs in 
ot the Latin. 

4 Ox u. It is more particularly neceſſary 
ov that he ſhould be ſo with your progreſs in your 
vil 


own language; for you know, Henry, that ! 
intend you for my own profeſſion : you will 
| ſucceed to me, and if you do not know your 
oon language perfectly, you will never make 
wn a good printer. Beſides, if you have not in- 
| 1 ſtruction, learning, and taſte, how can yoy 
| judge of the works that will be offered to 
| i! you? Every dealer knows the value of the 
"nl commodities he buys, to carry on his buſi- 
neſs: if he had not the inſtruction neceſſary 
for his trade, he would ſoon be infallibly 
ruined, 'It is the ſame with a printer, ex- 
cept that his profeſſion requires a knowledge 
| . more difficult to be attained, likewiſe more 
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eminent, and more deſerving of eſteem. In 
"of Thort, your godfather, Rowland, cannot be 
ik impoſed on in the value of a piece of ſtuff; 


1 and you, my dear Henry, ought to acquire 
* ſuch a knowledge as not to be impoſed on 
. - In the value of a book. 
1 Hen. No doubt. As for inſtance, poor 
0 Mr. Lennox, from his ignorance, refuſed 
\þ that excellent work of Mr. Drakefield's, 
Wl! '_ while you, uncle, did not heſitate to print it, 
becauſe you knew its merit. Now I have 
mentioned Mr. Drakefeld, I know the reaſon 
of his being ſo melancholy for ſome days; it 
15 becauſe his affairs are in diſorder, He 
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brought no recommendations from the coun- 
try, he is young, he“ has giddily ſpent all 
his mogey, and 1s now in diſtreſs. 

Onm. From whom have you theſe par- 
ticulars ? 

Hen. His ſervant told it in confidence to 
our cook maid : it gives me great uneaſineſs, 
Mr. Drakefield is fo amiable It is true, 
now that you have recovered the expence of 
printing, the amount of the remaining copies 
will be his; but if his ſituation is ſo preſ- 
ng — | 

Ori, I am pleaſed to ſee your anxiety, 
Henry,— You will always do right to re- 
ſpe& abilities; in ſhort, the man who is op- 
preſſed by misfortunes, and who adds real 
worth to ſuperior genius, is, no doubt, an 
object moſt deſerving of the regard and pro- 
tection of noble and feeling ſouls. . 

Hex. O, Sir, I hear Mr. Drakefield, 

Osu. Yes, it is he, Go, my boy, into 
my chamber, I will be with you in a little 
time; and we will talk of what you have been 
reading to-day. 

Hen, Yes, uncle. [He goes out.] 
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SCENE lv. 


ORMSBY, DRAKEFIELD. 


Orm, [going to meet Drakefield.] You t 


1 have prevented me, Sir; I intended to cal} y 
14 upon you this eveniug.— —___—_ 

Il! 1 Da. I came to find you, becauſe I — 
mae need of conſolation; you are my only 01 
1 friend in this place. 

tt ' Orm. 1 flatter myfelf that I ſhall do no- cr 
1 thing to make me forfeit a title, which is fo 
ws equally honourable and dear to me. 

10 DA. Well, here is another new criti- ſo 
my  ciſm on my work has juſt made its appear- Ju 
Wl. F ance !——[ am provoked, I own. ——— 
[i Os u. Is it a news- paper criticiſm ? tel 
| DA. No, no; an entire pamphlet, of | 
140 no leſs than a hundred pages. pe 


Oa u. I know nothing of it. Then that bit 
makes the ſixth criticiſm on your work ; this | 
is being tolerably ſucceſsful for the firſt at- aly 


tempt. 


Dra. i know very well, it is a re- tre! 
ceived opinion, that none but good works 
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are criticiſed ; but I am by no means proud 
of ſuch ſucceſs. | 

Oau. I underſtand you; your modeſty 
was ſuch as not to flatter yourſelf with the 
hopes of ſo great an honour. 

Das, You banter, Mr. Ormſby ; but for 
my part, I am vexed, enraged, and ditheart- 
ened. | 
Oxu. I have only one word to reply to 
you; in ſpite of all the criticiſms, the ſale 
of your book goes on ſucceſsfully ;* there is 
already one pirated. edition; I know it is 
tranſlating into ſeveral languages ; what would 
you have? 

DRA. If you had read the laſt criticiſm?! 
Not one reaſon, not one ſerious objecti- 
on, a continual mockery. 

Os u. What, would you rather wiſh this 
criticiſm was ſolid, reaſonable, and well 
founded ? 

DA. No, ſurely ; however, if truth hurts 
ſometimes, it may at leaſt be uſeful ; but in- 
juſtice oppreſſes and diſguſts. 

Ok Mu. It ſhould excite nothing but con- 


tempt. 


DRA. What harm have I done to all theſe 
people who mangle me with ſuch obſtinate 
bitterneſs ? 

Oxu. Merit at firſt rouſes envy, but can 
always diſarm it by moderation and modeſty, 

Daa. No, no, they - preſs me in the ex- 
treme; I will defend myſelf, — 

Oxu. How, pray ? 

0 
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DA. By replying to my adverſaries, and 
retorting that ridicule upon them which they 
aimed at me. 

Orm. That is juſt what they wiſh. You 
have compoſed a good work, which not only 
does honour to your underſtanding ; but like- 
wiſe gives the moſt favourable opinion of your 
morals, your principles, and temper ; this 
valuable production has deſervedly obtained 
for you the favcur of all worthy people ; and 
the malice with which you are attacked, only 
ſerves to increaſe ſuch a well-founded eſteem, 
Burt if you ſuffer yourſelf to be miſled by blind 
reſentment, and engage in frivolous diſputes, 
or ſhew that-acrimony and unjult irony againft 
your adverſaries, which they have * 
againſt you, you will give greater weight and 
conſequence to their writings, and perhaps 
loſe irrecoverably the regard and eſteem of 
the public. Only call to mind that found 
philoſophy, thoſe expreſſions of indulgence 
which arediffuſed through your work! Would 
you deſtroy the flattering idea you have given 
of yourſelf? Can you be ſo imprudent in your 
conduct as to belie thoſe precepts, which could 
not havę excited ſo much admiration, but be- 
cauſe the author ſeemed to ſpeak the feelings 
of his ſoul ? Forgive my age and my attachment 
for the liberty I take in offering theſe reflexi- 
ons ; I conjure you to make a better uſe of 
your underſtanding ;: the beſt revenge you can 
take of your enemies 1s not to loſe time in 
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anſwering them, but to ſhew yourſelf ſuperior 
to inſult and injuſtice, and employ yourſelf 
in a new work which may raiſe your reputation 
{ti]l higher. : 

Dx a. I receive ſuch prudent counſels with 
gratitude : they ſtrike me moſt feelingly. But, 
however, is it poſſible to ſee myſelf inceſſant- 
ly inſulted, without expreſſing a juſt reſent- 
ment ? 

Orm. Criticiſms fall of themſelves when 
an author difdains to reply to them. Beſides, 
one is ſoon aſhamed to purſue him who is re- 
ſolved to make no defence: in ſuch a caſe, 
there is a great meanneſs in attacking him, 
and the more ſo, as the moſt ungenerous ene- 
my 1s with-held by the dread of public cen- 
ſure and univerſal contempt “. But, Sir, ſince 
you give me leave to ſpeak to you freely, 
will yon indulge me with the liberty of aſking 
you ſome queſtions about your finances ? Liv- 
og in town muſt have diſordered them. 

RK, No matter; I can wait... 


— 


* It is not intended to ſpeak here of any 
criticiſms, but thoſe which are inſpired by 
hatred, polluted by inſults, perſonalities, and 
diſhoneſty, and which the bitter and falſe 
gaiety of malevolence ſtrives to adorn with 
every common place irony, and low jeſts of 
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Ox u. Why will you refuſe me the pleaſure 
of advancing ſome money upon your work, 
Such a propoſal ſhould be the leſs offenſive to 
your delicacy, as I am the depoſitary of the 
funds which belong to you at preſent, ſince 
all the expence is ſecured, and I have the 
payment in my own hands, | 

Dr a. indeed, Sir, I am .penetrated, as I 
ought to be, with a gratitude, which 1s as 
fincere as it is well founded. How con- 
temptible ſhould be in my own eyes, if [ 
were capable of abuſing ſuch goodneſs !—— 
Ic is not my pride that declines your offer; 
no, I look upon you as a father, you give me 
the advice of one, and ſuch is your conduct 
towards me; but the delicate feelings 
of the heart exceed thoſe of vanity. And 
you have already done ſo much for me 

OrM. Exaggerated delicacy is nothing 
better than whim ; an exceſs produced un- 
doubtedly by a worthy tauſe, but which rea- 
ſon diſappproves, and which friendſhip by all 


* 
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that contemptible kind, that require as little 
of genius and abilities, as the contrary is 
neceſſary for true criticiſm, which is always 


impartial, moderate, ingenious, and delicate, 


and js the only criticiſm that can inſtruct and 
correct without offending, improve the taſte, 
and deſerve the eſteem even of thoſe authors 
whom it informs and reproves. 
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means ſhould correct. To tell me, you conde- 
ſcend to look upon me as a father, is to give 
me privileges, 0 that I am authoriſed to put 
a ſtop to idle compliments. —1I ſhall ſend a 
3 guineas to your houſe. But after 
ali, ſuch conduct has nothing in it but what 
is very natural; I have that money, I lend it 
to you, and for a very ſhort time; for the 
ſale of your work will probably reimburſe me 
in leſs than two months. 

Da4. I cannot anſwer you. — | am 
ſo deeply affected with your goodneſs. —— 
Ah, Mr. Ormſby, if you knew the 
extent of the ſervice you do me! 

Ox u. But am I not equally happy and ho- 
noured, by having it in my power to give 
you this ſmall proof of zeal and attach- 
ment? 

DRA. [after a moment's refletion.] I 
ought no longer to conceal any thing from 
you. —[ He takes a manuſcript out of his 
pocket.] Having the moſt preſſing neceſſity 
for money, and being provoked by all the 
criticiſms which have been made on my work, 
I have within theſe eight days compoſed a 
little ſatirical poem againſt all thoſe people 
whom I ſuſpected to be my enemies, 

Ox M. A poem in eight days! 

DRA. That odious kind of compoſition is 
ſo eaſy, it neither requires order, plan, nor 
reaſon ; all that is neceſſary to be diſtinguiſ- 
ed in that way, 1s raillery, malice, and injuſ- 
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tice. I was much incenſed, and with great 
rapidity executed that work Which is a dif- 
grace to my character, and which my heart 
and my reaſon diſavow. From this moment 
I abjure a paſſion of which your wiſe counfels 
have ſhewn the imprudence and the enormity, 
[He gives him a manuſcript.] Here, my 
reſpectable Friend, read this contemptible 
production; I wiſh you to know how much! 
am indebted to you; you cannot know it but 
by glancing over this manuſcript, then you 
truly taſte the molt plcaſing ſatisfaction of 
whica a good mind 1s ſuſceptible, that of 
having reclatmed a good heart to a love of 
virtue and a ſente of its duty. 

Orm. | catting his eyes over one manu— 
ſcript.] What do I ſee !— J know this 
work !—————- Lennox was to have purchaſ- 
ed it! 

Da. Yes, I applied to him, becauſe | 
knew that he had neither your principles, 
nor your honeſty Such a fatire could not 
be preſented to you without offering yau an 
inſult, but Lennox readily determined to be- 
come my accomplice; I juſt now received a 
meſſage®from him to let me know that he 
would accept my offer. I fent to pet back 
my work, with an intention of returning it to 
him to- morrow, after making ſome alterati- 
ons. My good fortune brought me to you; 
your counſels have enlightened my under- 
ſtanding, and perſuaded my heart; your 
trieadſhip has extricated me from diſtreſs : 
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you have preſerved my reputation, and, in 
ſhort, you have ſaved me from the inſuffer- 
able pain and dreadful remorſe which my 
fault mult have occaſioned, ; 

OrmM. O, how I congratulate myſelf for 
having merited your confidence ! This 
work which would have ruined you 
| have read, | 

Daa. You have read! 

Orm. How unworthy your talents, that 
excellence, and that ſenſibility for which you 
are ſo diſtinguiſhed ! | 

D&a. I feel it. ——That firſt error would 
have led me into a thouſand more, and 


abandoned me to all the exceſſes of hatred 


and injuſtice. You have driven from my 
heart thoſe gloomy emotions by which it, 
was agitated, I cannot think without ſhud- 
dering, that J was on the eve of ruining all 
my principles !l—— ——}ut, now, I am only 
animated with a defire of diſtinguiſhing my- 
ſelf by equity, moderation, and generoſity ; 
it ſhall be my pride to do juſtice to my ene- 
mies; the -laudable defire of ſhewing my im- 
partiality, will make it no pain to me to 
praiſe them. — —1 raiſe myſelf above them, 
| can no longer hate them.—— —Alas! not- 
withilanding that abſurd railing, perhaps 
their hearts were formed for virtue! 
What would have become of me if I had not 
had a friend! 

Ou. What delightful emotions do I owe 
to you ! What exquiſite pleaſure do I taſte at 
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this inſtant in ſeeing peace, the happy fruit 
of moderation, and amiable and mild com- 
placency, the inſeparable companion of juſ. 
tice and generoſity, ſpringing up again in 
that noble mind ! But my nephew waits 
for me in my apartment, let us go and ſet 
him at liberty, and then we will reſume this 
intereſting converſation. 
Daa. But we will begin by burning this 
manuſcript, upon which | cannot caſt my 
eyes without bluſhing. 
 Ors. How much you will applaud your- 
ſelf one day for this eſtimable ſacrifice ! 
Daa. I am already rewarded by your 
eſteem ; let us no longer delay. - Come.— 
Orm, May every author informed ef his 
true intereſt, always adopt ſuch noble ſenti- 
ments! [They go out.] 


THE END, 
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IN TWO ACTS. 
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THE PERSONS, 


OVERFORD, a merchant retired from bu- 
ſineſs. - 


VALENTINE, ſon of Overford. 


„ RENFORTH, a young n and a re- 
lation of Overford's. 


Sir JOHN BEAUFORT, a neighbour of 
Overford's. 


ANDREW, a young peaſant. 
PETER, Overford's ſervant. 


The Scene is in Overford's country-houſe. 
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On eſt heureux dès qu'on eſt ſage. 
CARDINAL DE BERRNIs. 


"0 - 
ET 16 


SCENE FIRST. 


The Stage repreſents a large Houſe. 
Sir 1 PETER, 


r .JoHN, 


| # HE worthy Mr. Overford is not 
here ? 


PET. No, Sir; he is gone to the farm, te 
＋. - 
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ſee poor Euſtace, who was thought to be dy- 
ing. | 
Sir Joun. Euſtace, the father of Clara? 

PeT. The ſame. Doctor Renforth, a 
young phyſician, a relation of my maſter's, 
has recovered him. 

Sir Jonn. And Valentine, where is he? 

PzT. Along with his father. 

Sir Joun., I long impatiently+- to ſee 
Valentine, —— 
Per. That is very natural, when, as we 
may ſay, you werg brought up together, 

Sir Joux. Yes, my uncle, had a great 
value for the plain honeſty of Mr. Overford 
who is beſides a man well informed 
of deep reflection! 

Per. My Lord, your uncle, was a wor- 
thy man; my maſter has greatly lamented 
the loſs of him. 

Sir JohN. Peter, tell me a little of 
Clara ; is ſhe as handſome as ever ? 

PeT. By my faith, ſix months or ſo, 
has not made -her ugly; on the contra- 


Sir Jon. I remember, I thought her ad- 
mirable. I had never ſeen any thing. 
But, I believe, living fix months in Paris, 
makes the taſte more 3 

PeT. It is ſaid, however, that the Pariſians 
are painted; for my part I don't think I ſhould 
like that; it would, perhaps, make me think 
the country girls too pale, ſo that I ſhould 
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ain nothing on one ſide, and ſhould certain- 
/ ly loſe on the other, — That would be a 


bad bargain.— —This makes me recolle& 
what I once heard my maſter ſay ; that what 
refines the taſte too much, ends in deprav- 
ing it. — 

Sir Jonx. According to that maxim, 
taſte is here in all its purity ; for certainly, 


I know nothing leſs refined than the gen- 


tlemen of this country, 
PeT. I think I hear my maſter, 
Sir John. Yes, indeed, here he comes,— 


+ | Peter goes out.] 
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SCENE n. 


Sir 0 HN BEAUPORT, 


OVERF ORD, VALENTINE, . 
RENFORTH. ; | 

| £ 

Sir Joux. Good day, Mr. Overford 1; 
good day, Valentine,— | 
VAL. You here! What an agreeable a 


ſurpriſe ! [He advances to embrace 
him.] 

1916 Sir Jon x. [draws gently back, does not p 
% embrace him, but offers him his hand.] I , 


am truly happy to ſee you. 


Ii 
10 Vat. [ aſide. ] What a cold recepti- 3 
| on — | 

| Over. [to fir John.] We knew nothing 9 


[ of your return. 
Sir Jon x. I only came on Sunday 
| and I don't propoſe to ſtay any time; till ſ 
my houſe is in order, I ſhall not be much ia l 
this part of the country. 
Ovsx. It is grand — and furniſhed mo! 
ma gnif cently 
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Sir Jon x. It is not habitable. ——1 
ſhall have it pulled down. 

Overs Pulled down! 

Sir Joun, [laughing.] It is a murder? 
is It not ?— And theſe gardens, fa 
much admired in this country, that fine elm- 
tree-walk, thoſe majeſtic cheſnut trees, mult 
all be cut down.-— Am I not very unmerci- 
ful ? And quite original ? 

Over. Original! O, no, by no means, 
1 ſee nothing but what is very com- 
mon in your projects. Is not your purpoſe td 
lay out a great deal of money to convert a 
great garden into a little farm ? 

vir Jon x. Juſt ſo; in one word into an Eng- 
liſh garden. —_— 


Over. And to change a palace into a 
cot? | 

Sir Jon x. Preciſely, 

Over, Well, Sir, and in all this you con- 
form to the preſent taſle; it is not without 
injuſtice, then, that ydu can be accuſed of 
finguiarity, ſince you are only an imitator.— 
But, DoQtor Renforth, we ſtill have time to 
make our little tour round the village, before 
the hour appointed to ſhoot for the prize.— 

Sir Jokn. What tour ? | 

Dr. Rxn. We are going to viſit the poor 
fick people. — 3 

Sir Joan, ſto Reaforth.] It is very well 
for you that are a phyſician, but what has 
Mr, Overford to do there ? 

Reg, Sir, he pays for the broths and the 
medicines J preſcribe, 
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Sir ſounx. It ſeems to me quite natural to 
give the money, but that he ſhould carry it 
himſelf 
Rx. They give much leſs who are ſatis- 
fied with ſending. 

Var. The unfortunate muſt be ſeen, to 
procure for them that degree of attention and 
compaſlion which they deſerve ! 
Sir jonx. Did you not ſay, that there is a 
prize to be ſhot for with bow and arrow to- 
day ? 

Var. Yes, given by my father. 

Sir Joun. I am mighty glad of it, I will 
go and ſee it. 

Ovex. TI hope then, Sir, you will allow 
me to leave you for an hour. | 

Sir Jonhx. Treat me as a neighbour, I 
pray you, Mr. Overford, no ceremony, if 
you pleaſe. a 

Over. My ſon then ſhall do himſelf the 
honour to fill my place, fince you think pro- 
per. Come, Doctor. | 

[He goes out, and Renforth follows him.] 
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SENI II. 


Sir JOHN, VALENTINE. 


Sir JOHN, 
forth. 

Vat. He practiſed phyſic ſucceſsfully for 
two or three years at Lyons, and being deſi- 
rous to ſettle in Paris, my father was of ſome 
aſſiſtance to him; he is now come to acknow- 
ledge it, and to paſs fix weeks in the coun- 
try. 

Sr Joh. Your father makes an excel- 
lent uſe of his fortune. — But, Valentine, * 
after an abſence of ſeven months, I have a 
thouſand queſtions to aſk, You do not 
mention Clara Ha, ha, you bluſh; 
weil, you ſtill love her then ? 

Vai. What, can you ſuppoſe I could have 
changed in ſo ſhort a time! 

Sir JohN. So ſhorta time! ſeven months! 
your ideas of the duration of a paſion, are 
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I do not know this Dr. Ren- 
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quite the ſtyle of the country.— And is 
Clara acquainted with your love ? 

VAL. You will laugh at me. Twenty 
times I have intended to mention it to her, 
but I never had courage. | 
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Sir Joun. The daughter of a farmer, 
indeed, a little peaſant girl of ſixteen, is 2 


very awful perſonage. 

VAL. Ves, indeed; for virtue and inno- 
cence are always ſo. Beſides, the condition 
of Clara has nothing in it contemptible, eſpe- 


- cially for me, ſince my birth is not ſuperior 
to her's. 


Sir JohN. Love makes you very modeſt, 
—— However, you may obſerve there is 
one little difference between you and Clara, 
which is, that you will one day have five 
thouſand a-year, 

VAL. They muſt be very humble in other 
reſpects, who have only that advantage to be 
proud of, 

Sir Jok#n. How! very humble! 

Var, Yes, indeed; he who looks upon 
his fortune as the true means of ſucceeding, 
certainly has little dependance on the quali- 
ties of his mind and temper. | 

Sir Johx. Your ſentiments are quite ro- 
mantic ; and truly, my dear Valentine, you 
were born to be the ſwain of a ſhepherdeſs.— 


But, all joking apart, I wiſh to ſerve you in 


your country amours. Tell me, don't you 
come to Paris next winter ? 
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Var. Yes, that is my father's intention. 
I own I, am ſorry for it; I ſhall leave this 
lace with regret, I have been brought up 
in this houſe, and have never quitted it. 


Sir JohN. And you have no curioſity to 
ſee Paris ? 


Var. Not the leaſt. 
Sir Jonhx. O, I know the reaſon very 
well. But, if I ſhould tell you that I 
can eafily contrive a way to make Clara come 
to Paris ? | | 

Vat. That is impoſſible. 

Sir JoHN, I am ſure I can, 

VAL. By what means ? 

Sir Jon x. That is my ſecret. You have 
affection, and I have genius and diſcretion ; 
but you ſhall not know my means till I have 
ſucceeded. 

Var, But are you not joking ? 

Sir Joan, [in a very ſerious manner.] O 
fy, in an affair of that importance, an affair 
of the heart, | 

Val. I don't know how it is, but you 
have brought a certain air and manner from 
Paris, which makes you very unhke what 
you were, | 

Sir Joux, [ſmiling.) I really believe, 
indeed, I am a little changed. 

VAI. O, very much. 

Sir JohN. You frighten me.——Can I 
have entirely loſt that eaſe, that graceful 
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country manner, of which, however, I am 
ſtill a ſincere admirer ? 

Var. O! I love that language much bet. 
ter; till now I did not really know whether 
you were in jeſt or in earneſt; I have no lon- 
ger any doubts. 
Sir ſonx. You take what I ſay for rail. 
lery, perhaps ? How fooliſh ! I am 
but a ſimple kind of man, am not I? 

Var. I believe that in truth you are en- 
titled to appear ſo. 

Sir Joan, [laughing aloud.] Entitled to 
appear ſo ! there is wit. Very ſeriouſly.] 
Yes, Sir, I am fo entitled I avow it.— 

VAL. I muſt think ſo; for, like an ho- 
neſt man, you diſclajm all art, and ſhew your- 
ſelf truly what you are. 

Sir ſon N. So, Valentine——you are tak- 
ing your revenge I believe. Well, I 
foretold it ; your wit will not be without 
edge, and that conſiderable. But 
now let us talk ſeriouſly. [In a ſerious and 
important manner.] In truth, I ardently 
defire ; I ſay, ardently, to ſee you ſettled in 
Paris. Your father has given you an excel- 
lent education, that Abbé, the man who 
had the care of you, was a man of merit—— 
and you have perfectly juſtified his expecta- 
tions. You may enjoy a very agreeable life 
at Paris and I have already prepoſſeſſed all 
my friends in your favour.— In one word, 
I undertake to introduce you, —But your 
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father muſt keep an excellent houſe ſitu- 
ated as you are, it is indiſpenſable. You 
muſt have a number of horſes, boxes at the 
play-houſe and opera, play deep, and I pro- 
miſe you the moſt brilliant connections, and 
all the pleaſures which I myſelf enjoy. 

Vat. What do you call brilliant connec- 
tions ? 

Sir Jonn, Every body knows that. 
connections with people of diſtinguiſhed rank 
and birth, 

Vat. With thoſe who are ſo by their 
worth and underſtanding, is what one ought 
to deſire. 

Sir Joan, ſin a contemptuous manner. ] 
Very good However, my dear Valentine, 
in your ſituation, it would be very flatter- 
ing. 

. What, to be admitted into the moſt 
brilliant ſociety? If I owe that favour to my 
own merit, well and good: but if I am to be 
indebted for it to a ſupper and idle expences, 
I ſhall be but very little flattered by it. 
No, no, I ſhall make no advances to a man 
who is of a rank above me, and I ſhall not de- 
fire the honour of forming an intimacy with 
him, but ſo far as he appears to me to be de- 
ſerving eſteem. He who in my rank lets 
himſelf be ſeduced by a high ſounding name, 
deſerves to be ſought after only for his for- 
tune. I hope I ſhall not be ſo ridiculous, 
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nor have the abſurd extravagance to ruin my- 
ſelf by meanneſs. 

Sir Joux. All this philoſophy will give 
way to the deſire of ſhewing yourſelf in good 
company. 

Var. Good company! I ſhall cer. 
tainly endeavour to find it: but it is not con- 
fined to one circle ; it is, wherever good mo- 
rals, taſte, and underſtanding are to be found. 

Sir fown. The air of Paris will ſoon make 
you change, our opinion. 

VAL. I will not deny that Paris may 
ſpoil a yourg man; but at the ſame time, I 
believe, that a ſound underſtanding can 
preſerve good ſenſe and reaſon in every 
place, 
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SCENE IV. 


Sir JOHN, VALENTINE, PETER, 


F 


PeT. Mr. Overford ſent to know, gentle- 
men, if you would come and ſee the ſhooting 
match. | 

Vat, Are they going to begin? 

PeT. In half an hour, and the Square is 
already full of people————the fight is 
charming. ; 

Sir Jokxn., Come; Valentine, let us go 
there. 

VAL. With all my heart, I follow you. 

[They go out. ] 

Per. By Gemini, the knight has not im- 
proved*by his journey, however; he was for- 
merly courteous and affable; it is not ſo 
now. He has got ſuch a haughty air, and 
is ſuch a ſneerer !ſ——Þl] engage he has but a 
ſhallow underſtanding, for he can only have 
a mean genius, who could change ſo from 
good to bad in ſeven months! But ſomebody 
comes, O, 'tis Andrew, 
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SCENE v. 


PETER, ANDRE W. 


PRT. Andrew, what accident prevents 
you from being at the Square ? 

Ax Do. O, I have time enough, the 
ſhooting don't begin till twelve, and I ſhall 
hear the clock from hence. Tell me, 
Mr. Peter, where does the Doctor live? 

PeT. What, with that florid countenance 
would you go and conſult a Doctor? 

AND. No, no, I have no need, and 1 


am almoſt ſorry for it, ſince I am told that he * 


gives his preſcriptions gratis. 

PET. Yes, faith, it is very unlucky not 
to have a few good diſeaſes to take advantage 
of the occaſion, Ns | 

Ap. Yes, marry; I may be taken ill 
after he is gone, and that would be unlucky, 
. PeT. Well but what have you to ſay to 

im? 7 
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AnD. I want to thank him. 

PET. For what, pray ? 

AnD. For curing Euſtace.——O, what a 
miracle he has wrought ! Euſtace, who 
was in ſuch a dying condition, he has ſet him 
upon his two legs as if nothing had been the 
matter with him, fle is come with Cla- 
ra to ſee the ſhooting. 

PET. But Euſtace is nothing to thee ? 

AN Db. Alas, no indeed. But how- 
ever, he is the father of Clara. 

PeT. Ha, ha, now I underſtand you. — 
Clara has touched your heart ? : 

AND. For the love of God, Mr. Peter, 
don't ſpread ſuch a report. Euſtace is 
rich, do you ſee, and þ have nothing; and 
perhaps J muſt be obliged to renounce Clara. 

PeT. Tell me, in confidence, does ſhe 
love thee ? 

Ax p. You won't tattle ? 

PET. No, I promiſe thee ; I only wiſh to 
ſerve you with my maſter, ſo you have no- 
thing to fear. 

Ax Dp. Well, then, I will tell you all. — 
It came about in this manner; I am a neigh- 
bour of Euſtace's, and ſeeing Clara ſuch a 
pretty girl, I always found ſome pretence for 
going to their houfe, ſometimes for one thing, 
ſometimes for another. Neighbour, I 
come to beg a bit of live coal. - Neighbour, 
I come to light our lamp. This went 
on all the winter and then in ſummer, 
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came on the dancing under the great elm. 
I always danced with Clara, I durſt not ſpeak 
to her, but I looked at her with all my eyes, 
and I thought ſhe bluſhed when I gazed only 
for two minutes. 1 ſaid to myſelf this is a 
good ſign, and that gave me courage. By 
my faith, I made a bold venture, and I whiſ. 
pered ſome little loving words. — She ſeemed 
ſurpriſed, Come, come, Mr. Andrew, 
you want a laugh. No, by my faith, 
Clara. Upon which, ſhe grew thoughtful, 
and ſaid to me; Do not ſpeak to me; ſpeak 
to my father ; and then ſhe left me. Since 
that time ſhe 1s quite ſerious, ſhe flies me; 


| However, it is only with her feet ſhe avoids 


me, for ſhe looks after me with her eyes 
and thus we converſe without ſpeaking a 
word, | plainly fee, ſhe thinks of me, 
and to find her fo wiſe and prudent has 
only redoubled my affection. Now, Mr. 
Peter, that is my ſituation at preſent. 

PET. And you dare not apply to her fa- 
ther ? | 

AnD. No- for if he refuſes, it will kill 
me. 

Per. Be eaſy, I will engage my young 
maſter in your favour, — 

Anp. Ah, what an excellent thought.— 
Our young maſter is {10 humane! and 


then I believe he wiſhes well to Clara. 


Per. Huſh; don't I hear the clock ?— 
Anp. Yes, indeed ! 
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per. Come, let us go to the ſquare; 


K have you your bow ? 

„ Anp. Yes, I left it at the gate. 

y O, I wiſh I could gain the prize, for cer- 
a tainly Clara would be glad to ſee me the 
y beſt ſhooter. 

{. PeT. Come, my boy, Love conquers all 


things. [They go out.] 
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SCENE. I 


OVERFORD, RENFORTH. 


OVveRrrFoORD., 


T HE innocent joy of all theſe 
good country folks gives me the greateſt 
pleaſure. 

Ren. That of Andrew is particularly 
lively. 

Over. That is quite natural; he has 
gained the prize ; he is the hero of the day! 

Ren, How you muſt enjoy all this! 
What happineſs can be compared to that of a 


rich and benevolent man living upon his own 
eſtate ? 
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Over. Theſe delightful enjoyments of a 
feeling mind, you may taſte in your ſituation, 
my dear Renforth; preſerve that eſtimable 
humanity, without which the moſt able phy- 
fician cannot diſcharge his ſacred duties but 
imperfectly. He“ ſhould lament thoſe diſ- 
tempers he undertakes to cure; he muſt be 
led by compaſſion to the poor who are deſti- 
tute of help; it is that alone which can make 
him employ all the reſources of his art, and 
preſerve him from a criminal negligence, or 
a diſheartening harſhneſs ; it is that tender 
emotion which can make him diſcover the 
means of comforting and encouraging the 
ſick, and reſtore hope to the heart oppreſſed 
with fear and dejected by melancholy ! 
What a ſublime profeſſion when it is worthily 
exerciſed. Can there be any thing more 
heroic for a man, than to dedicate his talents, 
his labours, and his life to alleviate the ſuf- 
ferings of his fellow-creatures ?——Quackery, 
pedautry, and ridiculous preſumption, have 
but too frequently brought that noble pro- 
ſeſſion into contempt ; but an able, com- 
paſſionate phyſician, who loves his duty, 1s 
undoubtedly a moſt reſpectable character, and 
the one which beſt deſerves the gratitude and 
admiration of all mankind, 

Ren. It was by your generoſity, Sir, I 
was enabled to embrace the profeſſion which 
1 preferred to all others, and your counſels 
teach me how to diltinguiſh 8 Depend 
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upon it, Sir, that your inſtructions and your 


favours never ſhall be effaced from my remem- 
drance. 

Over. I depend upon your friendſhip, my 
dear Renforth, and the ſatisfaction I ſhall 
have in meeting you in Paris, will greatly 
ſoften the regret I muſt feel in quitting this 
agreeable retreat. 

Ren. You propoſe to ſet out the end of 
autumn ? | | 

Over. Yes, and certainly I cannot make 
a greater ſacrifice to my ſon, for it is on his 
account alone that I renounce the ſweets of 
ſuch a quiet peaceable life. He has paſſed 
his early days far from tumult and corrup- 
tion; but with the fortune he is to have, it is 


impoſſible but he muſt one day live in the 


faſhionable world, and therefore it is neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould be made acquainted with it. 
I will at leaſt have an eye upon his conduct, 
I ſhall ſerve as a guide to him on his outſet, 
and I ſhall chooſe a valuable wife for him, I 
am already old ; if I delay it much longer, 
I ſhall, perhaps, not have it in my power to 
execute thoſe intentions which are ſo near my 
heart. Theſe, my friend, are the reaſons 
which prevent me from delaying my depar- 
ture. | 

Ren. It ſeems to me, that your fon is 
grieved at this unexpected reſolution. 

Over. 1 believe it; he has thoſe virtues 
and that plain taſte which make him prefer 
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the country. Beſides, I ſuſpect a ſecret cauſe 
contributes likewiſe to attach him to this 
place. : | | 
Ren. I own to you I have the ſame opi- 
nion, and Clara is ſo uncommonly beau- 
tiful! 

Over. I am perſuaded that he is in love 
with her. | 

Ren. And] ſuſpect the knight is his rival, 
or will ſoon become ſuch ; for he ſeemed to 
me to be ſo exceedingly ſtruck juſt now with 
her figure. 

Over. I hear my ſon; I muſt abſolutely 
come to an explanation with him. 

Ren. Here he comes; I leave you.— 

< [He goes out.] 

Over. Valentine is ingenuous; I am 
certain he will anſwer all my queſtions with» 


ont diſguiſe, 
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SCENE. II. 


OVERFORD, VALENTINE. 


Over. Come hither, Valentine ; I want 
to have ſome, converſation with you, and t6 
profit by the preſent moment now that we are 
alone. But tell me firſt of all, what you 
think of the knight? The friendly kindneſs 
his reſpectable uncle ſhewed me, formed a 
connection between that young man and you, 
upon which I never depended; and you ſee, 
Valentine, that I have not been miſtaken. 

Vat, Certainly, Sir, the knight is to- 
tally changed in his conduct to me. Inſtead 
of that friendſhip and confidence he uſed to 
ſhew me, I orly find him cold and haughty, 
with an air of raillery, or of patronage, which 
wounds and chills me, 

Ove». The knight has no character; he 
is deficient in genius, and has all the childiſh 
vanity of a very limited underſtanding : I for- 
merly told you that he would bluſh one day 
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for having given the title of intimate friend to 
a man' without birth, He makes you feel 
it, he grieves, and perhaps mortifies you; 
there is the inconvenience, my ſon, of at- 
taching ourſelves to people of a rank above us, 
when they have not thoſe qualities, and that 
underſtanding, which alone can prevent us 
from dreading the caprice and inconſtancy 
of a contemptible frivolous pride. 

Var. Surely, Sir, thanks to the princi— 
ples I have derived from your inſtruction, I 
ſhall never bluſh on account of my birth; 
but in the mean time, I cannot endure diſ- 
dain, however unjuſt the cauſe : muſt I then, 
to avoid that, lay it down as a rule. to my- 
ſelf, never to live but with people of my own 
rank? 

Ovex. . No, by no means; every valua- 
ble perſon who receives you, will deſerve to 
be ſought after by you, whatever is his rank. 
Never forget that you are the ſon of a mer- 
chant, -that you owe your fortune to an 
amazing concurrence of lucky circumſtances : 
preſerve your modeſty, keep an agreeable 


. * houſe and a good table; but pretend not to 


parade or magnificence ; if you ſhew your- 
ſelf intoxicated -by your wealth, it will only 
ſerve to make you ridiculous and contempti- 
ble: in regard to your condudt with people of 
quality, I have one thing in particular to re- 
commend to you, which 1s to behave to them 
always with the moſt attentive politeneſs ; 
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that is the only way to obtain their regard; 
too much eaſe and familiarity, ſo far from 
placing you on a level with them, would 
quickly cauſe you to feel that diſtance which 
you thought to leſſen, and would draw upon 
you from them a rude familiarity, which you 
could nut return, without entirely forgetting 
yourſelf and offending them, 

VAL. I am ſenſible, Sir, what neceſſary 
qualities moderation and candour are, eſpe- 
cially in my ſituation ; you will always deign 
to be my guide, and 1 flatter myſelf, that 
with ſuch inſtructions I can never go aſtray: 
but I am very young, I am only eighteen ; 
the chief quality, at my age, you have often 
told me, is the diſtruſt of one's ſelf, which 
alone may preſerve to us all the reſt.— Why 
expole me ſo early to the dangers of the 
world ! before my reaſon is quite per- 
fected ? 

Over. Theſe modeſt fears do you ho- 
nour ; but are they the only motives, my ſon, 
for the regret you feel at quitting the coun- 
try ? Why do you bluſh ? 

Vat. I own to you, Sir, I am pleaſed 
with remaining here. | 

Ove. It is alledged, though I can ſcarcely 
believe it, that Clara is the chief cauſe of your 
attachment to this place. I have too good 


an opinion of your morals and prohity, to be 
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eaſily perſuaded that you can have the infa- 
mous deſign of ſeducing a modeſt virtuous 


, young girl, and diſgracing a worthy family; 


you, whoſe father is the landlord of theſe re- 
ſpectable people, you who ſhould be their pro- 
tector and pattern. 

VAL. Alas, Sir, I have no deſign. 
I reſpe& her innocence but I own that 
I could not reſiſt the ſeducing charms of her 


perſon. 


Over, What, could not reaſon triumph 
over a culpable caprice, which muſt of neceſ- 
ſity debaſe you ? 

Var. Debaſe me I- Why ſo?—Does not 
beauty and virtue juſtify love ? 

Over. What ; do you propoſe to marry 
Clara ? 

VAL. I told you before, Sir, that I had 
no defign—but in fact, there is no real diſ- 
tance to be found between Clara and me. 
Can a citizen diſhonour himſelf by marrying 
the daughter of an honeſt farmer ?—She is 
beautiful, ſhe is prudent ; if I love her, and 


am loved by her, what cauſe in the eye of 


reaſon can make her unworthy of me ? 

Var. Her want of education: — That is 
the moſt remarkable, and the moſt eſſential 
inequality that can exiſt among. men. We 
ſhould reſpe& the diſtinctions eltabliſhed in 
fociety; it is pride rather than philoſophy 
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which undervalues them; the truly wiſe man in 
acknowledges them all, he is the friend of or 
order, the exact obſerver of decorum, and bi 
never ſeems to deſpiſe the rights of rank and th 
birth. I know very well that titles have no bl 
advantage but what is derived from preju- to 
dice, and therefore require nothing but an ſa 


exterior homage from me, an empty trifling 
form ; but the true ſuperiority which com- 
mands eſteem and impreſſes reſpect, is what 
a good underſtanding, inſtruction, and ac- 
compliſhments can give ; a good education, in 
ſhort, which reconciles the moſt diſtant claſſes 
of men by the charms of converſation, the 
moſt pleaſing and uſeful tie by which they can 
be united. This advantage, which you pol- 
ſeſs, my ſon, and which does not depend 
either upon faſhion or cuſtom, ſecures to you 
an admiſſion every where, and prejudice apart, 
makes you the equal of every reaſonable 
thinking being. You ſee then what real diſ- Fl 
proportion exiſts between you and Clara, | 
Tell me, would you chooſe for your friend 
and confident a man of the moſt profound 
ignorance, void of knowledge and inſtruc- 
tion, and equally a ruſtic in his language 
-and manners? No, certainly, And do you 
think the choice of a wife of leſs importance? 
She who is deſtined never to leave you, ſhe 
whoſe vices or virtues will be a diſgrace or an 
honout to you; ſhe, in ſhort, who is to rear 
your children? Woe to him who in form- 


In 
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ing that laſting and reſpectable chain conſiders 


only the tranſitory charms of a fine perſon; 
bitter repentance, and the juſt contempt of 
the world, will very ſoon puniſh him for that 
blameable folly ! But ſomebody. comes 
to interrupt us, we ſhall reſume the convers 
ſation another time. h 


| SCENE III. 


OVERFORD, VALENTINE, PETER, 


Per. ſto Overford.] Sir, Goodman Eu- 
ſtace wants to ſpeak with you. 
Over. What does he want? 


PET. I don't know; Sir, but he ſeems - 


much grieved : and J juſt now met Clara all 
in tears. | 
Over, Where is Euſtace 
PET. Upon the terrace; Sir.— 
Over, Well, I am gosng to him. —— 
{ He goes out.] 


Vor. IV. n T 
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SCENE IV. 


VALENTINE, PETER. 


Var, Hear me, Peter—Did Clara ſpeak to 
you? 
PET. O yes—T am her confident, 
VaL. Indeed I- Well what did ſhe ſay to 
you? why is ſhe in tears? | 
PRT. That I do not know; ſhe would not 


let me know the cauſe of her vexation. 


VAI. But you are her confident ; what did 
ſhe ſay ? 

Per. You are more intereſted in it than you 
think for, Sir. : 

VAI. [diſturbed.] What is it you mean to 
ſay ? 

, Truly, ſhe would not have confeſſed 
all, but becauſe ſhe knew of your kindneſs to 
me, and that 1 had promiſed her my protec- 
tion. 

VAL. ſanxiouſly.] Well, 7 on, Peter. 

Per. 1 am going to tel you ſome ſilly 
things. —'The poor girl's head is turned—ex- 
cept in this, ſhe is innocent and ſimple as the 
new-born- babe. | 


Vat, [with impatience, ] Come to the 
point 


- 
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loves Clara with all his ſoul. 
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Per. Well then, ſhe has given her little 
heart away. 

Var. {in great emotion. ] She is in love? 

PET. O, if you knew how ſhe bluſhed to 
confeſs 1t.—How ſhe twiſted her apron, and 
made up her pretty little mouth !—with her 
eyes caſt down, and the great tears ſhining a- 
croſs her large black eye- laſhes -I think ſhe 
ow looked fo pretty ſhe was exceſſive hand - 
ome. 
Var. And----did ſhe name---the perſon ? 

PeT. Name him !---O ſhe would not have 
pronounced his name for a kingdom -I exa- 
mined her; and ſhe only anſwered from time 
to time, ſpeaking between her teeth, and very 
low : Yes, Mr. Pecer---That is true, Mr. Peter 
— Thank you, Mr. Peter. 

VAL. Well? 

Pr. So Sir, you want to know the object 
of her love, don't you ?---By my faith, ſhe has 
no bad taſte.---It is young Andrew, 

Vat. Andrew | 

Per. The ſame; he who gained the prize 
to day; he is a jolly well-made young fellow, 
and the handſomeſt youth in the village; be- 
ſides, he is very good, prudent, and well - diſ- 
poſed- never goes to the public-houſe, works 
from morn till night to ſupport an old grand- 
mother and two ſiſters who live upon him,, 
and to whom he gives all his earnings ; and 
with all this, in conſtant good humour, and 
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Var. [rouſing from a deep reverie. ] You 
are ſure that ſhe loves Andrew ? 

PET. O yes indeed, very ſure----and both 
ſhe and Andrew hope that you, Sir, will pro. 
tect their loves. 

Var. I hear Sir John Beanfort---go, Peter, 
and tell Clara that I ſhall endeavour to procure 
her happineſs. 

PeT. Many thanks to you, Sir, I will go 
directiy and carry this joyful news to our 
lovers.—[He goes out.] 

VAL. abba F She loves Andrew! a pea- 
ſant !---Peter ſaid ſhe was in tears !--- Andrew, 
without any effort has won her heart, while 
all my cares paſſed unnoticed !----Ah, I ſee 
that love cannot exiſt without a conformity of 


diſpoſitions !---I was even miſtaken in my own, 


ſentiments "SEK of is fortunate that I have diſ- 
covered ſuch a dangerous error before it could 
lead me aſtray ; 
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SCENE V. 


Sir JOHN, VALENTINE. 


Sir Joux. I was looking for you, Valentine, 
I have been thinking of you ever fince I 
left you---I have ſeen Clara, and explained to 
her the project I had formed to make her come 
to Paris, but you mult ſpeak to her, for that 
little girl is as ſimple and fooliſh, as ſhe is 
handſome, and 

Vari. Let us quit that ſubject, 8 you; 
Ino longer think of Clara: ther has 
made me ſenſible of the . A 1c. of 
ſuch an improper paſſion, and 1 fincerely re- 
nounce it. 

Sir Jon x. Really? 

VAL. Nothing can be more certain. 

Sir Joun, Well, if that be the caſe, Clans 
will come to Paris only oa my account, and I 
will take upon me to conſole her for your hav- 
ing changed. 

Var. You may depend upon it her father 
never will conſent to her going. 

Sir JoHN. I ſhall not think his conſent ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

Var, What, ſurely you do not propoſe to 
carry her off ? 

* 
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Sir Joan, Carry her off, you make me laugh 
that expreſſion can't be applied to a little 
creature of her rank. One may carry off a 
lady of faſhion, but lead away a peaſant, 

Var. Very well; ſo according to you, 
violence changes its name when it is employed 
only againſt the weak ?----I own that preciſely 
in ſuch a caſe, .it ſeems to me, that abuſe of 
power, and hope of impunity, ſtamps the deed 
with the character of meanneſs, which adds to 
its heinouſneſs. — 

Sir Jon x. You are quite in the tragic ſtrain. 
Clara is not made to live in a cottage, I 
want to introduce her to the world, and to 
make. her fortune: are theſe ſuch great crimes, 
---Beſides, from the meaſures I mean to take? 
her father will no longer have any authority 
over her; 1 ſhall get her name entered in the 
opera in quality of a dancer, 

Var. A dancer !----Clara - you joke; 
how will they receive her ?- She cannot 
dance, — 

Sir JohN. No matter for that, it is done 
every day, it is a moſt ingenious method which 
has been diſcovered, of enticing a pretty girl 
from the capricious authority of obſcure pa- 
rents. A wealthy citizen indeed may te- 
cover his right, but can that poſhbly be ob- 
tained by a poorruſtic, who is equally clowniſh 
and ignorant, and confned to His cottage for 
hfe ? 

VAL. Surely you are not ſerious ? 
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Sir Jon x. I give you my word of honour 
Jam not joking.----This cuſtom of having 
little girls entered upon the opera liſt who 
cannot dance, is perfectly eſtabliſhed, and as 
I told you, with the view of delivering them 
from the authority of their parents. | Low I 
that now ſpeak to you, have had two dancers 
received, that never danced two ſteps of a ri- 


gadoon in their lives; the one is the daughter 


of a milk-woman, and the other of a perſon 
who lets out chaiſes to hire——a couple of 
pining girls of fifteen, very pretty, bur leſs 
captivating however, and leſs blooming than 
Clara, — : 

Var, What, will government ſuffer vice 
and filial rebellion to find a certain aſylum, 


an impenetrable refuge, from paternal au- 


thority? An unhappy young girl of fifteen, 
a child led aſtray by an infamous ſeducer, 
ſhall allow herſelf to be carried thither, and 
her unhappy mother not be ſuffered to wreſt 


her from thence ?---No, if it is true that ſuch 


a vile diſgraceful abdſe can exiſt, it is too diſ- 
guſting, and too evidently violates the moſt 
ſacred. rights of nature, not to be checked 
ſooner or later. | 

Sir Joux. You undoubtedly forget, Mr. Va- 
lentine, that this energetic declamation attacks 
me perſonally : it is true, all that pathos will 
neither ſhock nor convert me ; but from the 
regard I till have for you, I wiſh to believe, 
that the cuſtoms of the world will ſtrip you of 
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the pedantry of the college, and make you 


more diſcreet in your expreſſions. 

VAL. Too great heat may have hurried me 
beyond diſcretion, and I may perhaps learn 
not to yield to it imprudently, but 1 hope I 
ſhall always retain the ſentiments by which it 
is inſpired. 

Sir joHN. There is one piece of knowledge 
I would particularly recommend to you, which 
may ſerve you inſtead of many others, and ſave 
you from ſome diſagreeable conſequences.— 
Learn then not to forget to whom you ſpeak— 


and who you are. 


VAL. I ſhall always remember it, and never 
bluſh at it. I am the ſon of a merchant, who 
by his talents, his labours and his probity, 
has acquired a confiderable eſtate; and whoſe 
moderation and benevolence have deſerved the 
eſteem of the public, and have even annihi- 
lated that mean ſecret envy, which too often 


- the poor and proud nobility bear to the happi- 


neſs of the man who has made his own for- 
tune. So that, Sir, when rage and reſentment 
have nothing to reproach me with but my 


birth, I ſhall be out of the reach of their in- 


ſults, and of every humiliation. The blood 
which has given me life is not illuſtrious, 
but it is pure, at leaſt it has tranſmitted into 
my heart, a regard for morals, a love of 
virtue, and a deteſtation of vice and bad prin- 
ciples. 


Sir Jon x. Indeed, Mr. Valentine, this grows 
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words, and a ſurpriſing emphaſis !----I am by 
no means ht to Noting with you, but I muſt 
honeſtly confeſs to you, that I do not remem- 
ber one word of your long harangue, if it is 
not that you have pure blood, invincible hor. 
ror, and exceſſive compaſſion for the pretty 
dancers of fifteen---theſe young unhappy crea- 
tures, as you call them !----It is charming! 
---delightful !----By Jove you will have pro- 
digious ſucceſs at Paris with that manner ; 
what reformation you will work !---- We ſhall 
have no more unhappy young creatures, I 
foreſee that; we libertines ſhall be ſcorned, 
ſhamefully expelled. For my part I am al- 
ready mauled in a very ſevere manner.----To 
retire is my only. expedient, and therefore I 
ſhall prudently have recourſe to it.---Farewell, 
my dearValentine, without the leaſt animoſity, 
I aſſure you, for you have given me too good 
a ſtory to tell, not to pardon its fingularity.--- 
[He takes ſome ſteps to go out.] 

Var. [aſide.] How could ſuch cold childiſh 
irony ever be thought ſtinging or ſpirited ? 


* 
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SCENE VI. 


OVERFORD, Sir ] OHN, VALEN- 
TINE. 


Over. [ſtopping Sir John.] I beg the fa- 
vour, Sir John, that you will be ſo good as to 
afford me one moment's converſation. 

Sir Jokx. Pray what is it about, Mr.Over- 
ford ? | 

Over. It is what I ſhould not take the li- 
berty to mention to you, if it was not that my 
fon ſeems to be concerned in it. My tenant 
Euſtace, has juſt now been to tell me that you 
have propoſed to Clara to carry her to Paris, 
and to get her entered at the opera ; adding, 
that my ſon had deſired you to interpoſe in tne 
buſineſs, 

VAL. Who, I, Sir? I, am perſuaded you 
will fiot believe any ſuch thing. Sir John 
has made that ftrange propoſal without con- 
ſulting me; when he communicated it to me, 
I did not conceal my ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject. 

Sir Joan, [confuſed. ] I proteſt, Sir, Imeant 
nothing but in jeſt It is very extraordinary, 
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that this little girl ſhould take the alarm from 
a careleſs expreſſion—it was nothing but gaiety 
— mere levity.---I did not think it of the leaſt 
importance----and even with you juſt now, 
Valentine, Idiverted myſelf with teazing you, 
but really it was nothing but raillery---for ſe- 
riouſly, I ſwear to you, I abſolutely think as 
you do. I beg, Mr. Overford, you will remove 
any apprehenſions Clara or her father may have 
from niy pretended bad deſigns. Adieu, Mr, 
Overford, Iwill come and enquire how you do 
before I ſet out.----Valentine, I hope we ſhall 
have at leaſt one day's hunting. [He moves 
ſome ſteps, and Overford going to attend him.] 
You joke ſurely ; I pray you don't mind me ; 
between friends and neighbours ceremony 
ſhould be baniſhed, Adieu, my dear Valentine. 

[He goes out.] 
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SCENE Il. 


OVERFORD, VALENTINE, 


Vat, Well, he is at leaſt ſenſible of his 
faults, ſince he is defirous to diſavow them: 
it was your reſpectable preſence, Sir, that made 
him bluſh : I am ſorry you did not give him a 
little advice. 

Over. It would have been miſplaced. To 
thoſe people who are nothing to us, we ought 
not to offer any but by our example. 

VAL. But, Sir, may I preſume to af you if 
Clara thought the knight's propoſal came from 
me ? | 

Oven. No, no, neither ſhe nor her father 
could believe it, and the rather, as Sir John 
ſpoke only for himſelf, and did not even name 
you, till towards the end of the converſation, 
and without mentioning that you were in love 
with Clara, That young girl received his pro- 
poſal with the tears of inſulted innocence, 


and the greateſt contempt ; and inſtantly de- 
clared the whole to her father. 

Var. TI have diſcovered that ſhe loves An- 
drew; will you permit me, Sir, to give the 
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young man five hundred pounds, that Euſtace 
may conſent to their union. 

Over. [embracing his ſon.] This is acting 
like yourſelf, my ſon !—You cannot do a more 
worthy action; you will find your reward in the 
happineſs of two worthy. families—and by the 
pleaſing ſatisfaQtion with which this generous 
deed inſpires your happy father, wiſh to 
ſhare in it; I undertake to provide the wedding 
cloaths, and defray the expence of the nuptials. 
Come, let us go and acquaint them with this 
good news, they are ftill aſſembled in the gar- 
den, where they are dancing ; come, my dear 
ſon, [They go out.] ; 
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THE PERSONS. 


Mrs. DENNISON, 

DIANA, Daughter of Mrs. Denniſon, 
OVERFORD. 
VALENTINE, Son of Overford. 


CLEANTES, a Friend of Mrs. Denniſon's 
and Overford's. 


The MARQU!S of LINFORD, Friend of 


Valentine's, in love with Diana. 


FANNY, Servant to Mrs, Denniſon. 


Scene at Paris, in the Houſe of Mrs. Denniſon. 
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Ma chi puo mai, 1 ben difimular 85 affetti ſui 
Che gli aſconda per ſempre occhi altrui? 
Mz TAsTAsS10. 


W 
SCENE. FIS F. 
{The Stage repreſents à Saloon. } 
OVERFORD, CLEANTES, FANNY. 


Ovzrronyd, [to Fanny. ] 


Miss. Denniſon and he daughter are 


gone opt, you fay. 
U 3 
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Fan. Yes, Sir, about an hour apo; fo 
that I ſuppoſe they will very ſoon be back, 

CIE. Is Miſs Diana gone to Lady St. 
German's ? 

Fan. Yes, Sir, ſhe is gone there, and 
thank God this is the laſt fitting—that lady 
always provokes Miſs Diana maſt terribly— 
This is the third time ſhe has made her begin 
her picture, for ſhe would not have any of 
the two firſt, becauſe they were as like her as 
two drops of water. You know her, Mr. 
Cleantes ? 

CLe. Lady St. German's ? Yes, I ſaw her 
here the firſt time of her fitting. 

Fan. Well, ſhe is always ſaying; the 
eyes are too ſmall, the mouth too large, the 
complexion is too brown —— but by my faith, 
now ſhe 1s very well pleaſed, for Miſs Diana 
has made her ſo fair and ſo pretty, that no- 
body in the world would know it to have 
been done for her. That is what pleaſes the 
ladies. It is a droll fancy they have — But, 
gentlemen, I beg pardon—Is there any thing 
you want that I can do ? 

CLE, No, thank you, Fanny. 

[Fanny goes out.] 
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SCENE II. 


\ 
OVERFORD, CLEANTES. 


OveR. [looking at his watch.] I am ſur- 
priſed my ſon is not come yet, it is twelve 
o'clock, 

CLE. ls he to fit to Diana? 

Over. Yes; and I fancy this firſt fitting 
will perhaps clear up more than one doubt, 

CIE. How ſo? 

Over. Is it poſſible that you, my dear 
Cleantes, who have lodged in this houſe theſe 
ten years, the intimate friend of Mrs. Den- 
niſon and her charming daughter, have not 
obſerved ſome things with which J am fo ſen- 
übiy ſtruck ? 

CIE. What! do you ſuſpe Valentine of 
too tender * attachment to Diana? 

Ovex. What do you yourſelf think ? 

CLE. For ſome time, eipecially for theſe 
three months, he has been very melancholy 
and thoughtful and Diana is ſo engaging ; 
he is miſtreſs of ſo many good qualities, 
graces and accompliſhments, — However, can 
n r ſon reſolve to become the rival of the 

4arguis of Linford, his intimate friend? 
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Oven, That paſſion, unworthy of her 
by whom it was inſpired, was only a guilty 
error.. 

Cr. It is true; the Marquis, a man of 
ſenſibility and generoſity, but imperious and 
violent, preſumed at firſt to conceive inju- 
rious hopes; he inſulted the virtuous object 
whom he adored; he drew contempt and 
hatred upon himſelf, and he was refuſed ad. 
miſſion 1nto this houſe. Then, he was a long 
time perſuaded that reſentment, prejudice, 
and pride would have triamphed over love; 
however, you know that diſguſted with diff. 
pation and pleaſures, plunged in the deepeſt 
melancholy, he ſhuns the world, and 1s never 
pleaſed, but when he is with Valentine : this 
conduct ſeems to prove that he ſtill loves 
Diana. Time and reflexion will cure a tran- 
fient fancy, but gives a ſtil] deeper impreſſion 
to a fincere paſſion ; and thail Valentine the 
confident of the Marquis, Valentine his only 
friend for theſe five years, Valentine in ſhort, 
ſo generous, ſo noble, ſo delicate, betray him 
in ſecret, and become his rival? No, I 
cannot believe it.: - 

Over. It is highly pleaſing to me, my 
dear Cleantes, to find you have ſuch an opi- 
nion of my ſon, and I flatter myſelf that he 
will merit it. Notwithſtanding the exceſſive 
diſtance which ſeparates Valentine (the ſon of 
a retired merchant) from the Marquis of Lin- 
ford, the conformity of their tempers and 
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education, has formed a friendſhip between 
them, the more ſolid, that it has not been the 
effect of chance, nor the trifling cuſtoms of 
ſociety, but of eſteem and ſympathy. My ſon 
has the moſt ſincere and affectionate attach- 
ment to the Marquis, there is no ſacrifice he 
would decline making for him without heſita- 
tion ; but in ſhort, Diana never can be united 
to the Marquis, My ſon, even for the hon- 
our of his friend, ſhould exhort him to get 
the better of a paſſion which reaſon con- 
demns, and which ſooner or later it will ex- 
tinguiſh, With ſuch an opinion, would not 
Valentine be excuſable, if involuntarily, no 
doubt, he fell in love with Diana in ſecret ? 
This affection is but a weakneſs in the Mar- 
quis, but my ſon may yield to it without 
wounding either decorum or the prejudices of 
the world. 

CLe. You ſurpriſe me, I own, It is true 
Diana is deſcended from worthy parents, ſhe 
was even born to inherit a more fortunate lot, 
the received a- diſtinguiſhed education, but 


misfortune plunged her in want, ſhe has no- 


thing ; her talent for painting is become her 
only reſource; and your ſon will have five 
thouſand a year !— 

Over. Can he enjoy it better than by 
making an offer of it to virtuous indigence, 
to beauty ornamented by the charms of every 
accompliſhment ?-——[t is to accident I owe a 
great part of a fortune, the half of which 
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would have been more than ſufficient to gra- 
tify all my deſires: it is twenty years fince [ 
renounced all commercial purſuits ; I knew 
where to ſtop and ſet bounds to my ambition, 
which of all merits, is perhaps the moſt rare 
in men of my profeſhon when favoured by 
fortune. If riches had opened my heart to 
inſatiable defires, they would have deprived 
me of that pure happineſs which I enjoy at 
preſent, peace of mind, the pleaſing precious 
fruit of moderation, that ineſtimable bleſſing 
which always preſerves us from the errors of 
diſgraceful covetouſneſs, and from the humi- 
Jiating intoxication which may be occaſioned 
by a ſplendid proſperity. I have five thov- 
ſand pounds a year, what then have I to wiſh, 
for Valentine? An alliance. A rich citizen 
by marrying a woman of quality, hazards his 
happineſs, and does not add one jot to his 

erſonal conſequence.——For which reaſon, 
the wife whom in my heart I would deſire for 
my ſon, ſhould be a young perſon whole 
birth is on a level with his own, diſtinguiith- 
ed by her virtues, her pleaſing manners and 
accompliſhments, and whom an unhappy ſitu- 
ation made ſtill more engaging. What 
a ſatis faction to be ahle at once to draw un- 
known merit from obſcurity, deliver inno- 
cence from the attempts of vice, and reward 
virtue by uniting with an agreeable compa- 
nion, whoſe ſincere gratitude would be a cer- 
tain pledge of a warm and Jaſting affection! 
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Cre. Such ſentiments render you highly 
deſerving that reſpe& and unjverſal eſteem 
which is ſhewn you !—Ah Sir, Diana is cer- 
tainly the wife you ſeek after, and undoubt- 
edly ſhe would intereſt you a thouſand times 
more in her favour if you knew her as well 
as I do. 

Over. For a year I have ſtudied her with 
attention, and am equally charmed with her 
diſpoſition and underſtanding; that noble- 
neſs, that ſenſibility by which ſhe is diſtin- 
guiſhed, her tender reſpect for her mother, 
ner gentleneſs, her evenneſs of temper, in 
ſhort all her virtues are known to me: one 
thing only obſtructs my intentions. 

CIE. What? the paſſion of the Mar- 
quis? — 

Over. No; for J am ſure he will re- 
nounce it; but I wiſh to be certain, before I 
declare myſelf, that Diana would prefer my 
ſon to all the world; and I own that hither- 
to all my obſervations have been fruitlets.— 
However, I ſometimes thought I obſerved 
when Valentine looked at Diana, ' ſhe ſeemed 
embairaſſed ; I have frequently ieen her bluſh 
when ſpeaking to him; but perhaps I have 
miſtaken the amiable timidity of modeity, for 


the involuntary confuſion occaſion by love. 


I am deſirous of having ſigns leſs 
equivocal, more certain, In ſhort, I 
have taken it into my head to get her to paint 
my ſon's picture; if ſhe loves him, can ſhe 


f 
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ſuſtain that trial without betraying herſelf | 


Obliged to fix her eyes upon him for a whole * 
hour, will they not in ſome moment diſcover 
the feelings of her ſoul ?. _ 
CIE. 1 own your idea ſeems admirable, F 
and if your purpoſes were not ſo good, I a 
ſhould think this ſcheme as treacherous as it is 4 
ingenious. But tell me, you think that Va- 1 


lentine is in love with Diana, and do you 
imagine that he is without hope — 
Over. Valentine, abſolutely free from 
every kind of preſumption, is timid and of 
great ſenſibility, ſo that if the moſt tender re- 
turn ſhould be made to him ſhort of a poſitive 
avowal, I believe he would not flatter himſelf, 
However, it may be poſſible that ſome parti- 
.cular circumſtances have made known to him 
the ſentiments of Diana, and that you may 


be able to diſcover better than I: he has = 
confidence in you ; he likewiſe knows that by N 
your being acquainted with Diana from her a 
birth, you have the affection of a father for 
her; and undoubtedly, if he ventures to open J 
his heart, it will be caſy for you to penetrate 
all its ſecrets. | 1 
CLE, Well, 1 promiſe you I will queſtion : 
him this very day if I can find an opportunity. 


—[s not that his voice I hear? | 0 

Over. Yes, it is he; ſince Diana is not 
yet returned, take advantage of the preſent 
moment and ſpeak to him; 1 will go and wait 5 


fc you in your apartment, you will come 
and find me there. | 
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Cre, Very well, but go by the little 
cloſet, that you may not meet Valentine. 

Over. Adieu, I leave you——for he is 
coming. [He goes out.] 


CIE. [alone.] O, he is chatting with b 


Fanny; that may laſt a great while, for Fan- 
ny is not a girl to let ſlip an opportunity of 
talking. — Ha, here he comes. 


SCENE III. 


CLEANTES, VALENTINE. 


VAL. My father is not here? 

CIE. He is gone upon buſineſs, but he 
will return to be preſent at the firſt fitting of 
your picture. | 

Var. Sir, have you ſeen Mrs. Denniſon 
to-day ? p 
| Cre. Ves, for a moment in the morn- 
ing. 

\ What a valuable woman is Mrs. 
Denniſon !—ſo good, ſuch an affectionate 
mother ! 

CIE. And the more reſpectable as her in- 
digence is only the effect of her probity. She 
was not bound to pay the debts her huſband 
left at his death; but ſhe would diſcharge 


them all. Accuſtomed to live in eaſy circum- 
Vor. IV. : 
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ſtances, ſhe reconciled herſelf to poverty, and 
ſupports it with a noble ſpirit.— I ſee, my dear 
Valentine, how compaſſionate you are, this 
detail moves and affects you. 

VAL. I do not deſire to reſtrain my feel- 
ings. Why ſhould one wiſh to conceal that 
tender regard which unfortunate virtue ought 
to inſpire ? Yes, I own it, I am proud of de- 
claring that I have the fincereſt attachment 
and reſpect for Mrs, Denniſon—there is no- 
thing 1 would not do to prove it. 

CIE. And Diana? 
thing of her. Are you only ſenſible 
to the virtues of the mother ? Have thoſe 
of the daughter made no impreſſion upon you ? 
How you bluſh !—That queſtion ſeems very 
perplexing. 

VAL. The intention which is ſuſpected 
frequently embarraſſes more than the truth, — 
I gueſs your thoughts and I am grieved 
that you ſhoald ſuſpect I can be capable of be- 
træying enam 

Ork. What! you mean to ſpeak of tne 
Marquis? But is not his paſſion an inſult to 
Diana ? 

VAL. And if love ſhould at laſt get the 
better of prejudice 7 

CLE. How! can he conceive the deſign 
of marrying Diana ?—Reſolve to ſet the opi- 
nion of the public and the reſentment of his 
family at defiance ? 
. Val. Diana herſelf will obtain his pardon; 


You ſay no- 
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who can know her, and not excuſe the faults 
that ſhe ſhall have occaſioned ! 

Ci. But if Diana, inſenſible to ambi- 
tion, prefers perhaps, another object, more 
amiable in her eyes, to the Marquis: 

Var. [quickly]. What do you ſay? 
How is this Have you been inform- 
ed ?— Has ſhe told you? 


CIE. No indeed, I know nothing, I am 


totally ignorant of the inclinations of her 
heart. 

Var. [aſide.] Alas! what was my miſ- 
take, and fooliſh preſumption !— To be- 
lieve for one inſtant! ah, wretch that I am !--- 

CLe. You think then that the Marquis, 
with ſentiments worthy of Diana, may at laſt 
gain her affections ?-.,-- | 

VAL. And does he not deſerve to be lov- 
ed! Virtue, knowledge, accompliſhments, 
birth, and fortune, are all united in him. 
His ſoul is as noble, as generous even as 
Diana's ; he has the delicate cultivated mind 
of Diana, and is maſter of almoſt all her ta- 
lents. In ſhort, Diana and he ſeem to 
be formed for each other. In ſpite of ca- 
price, and the injuſtice of chance and fortune 
which ſeparates them, ſuch a conformity in 
advantages ſo uncommon and ſo ſolid, makes 
a chimerical inequality diſappear, and ought 
. ſooner or later to bring them together, 2nd 
unite them for life. | 
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SCENE IV. 


CLEANTES, VALENTINE, 


FANNY. 
I ö 
Fax. [bringing a Painter's Eaſel.] Gen- Jer 
tlemen, with your leave I muſt put all wil 
theſe implements in order, ſhe 
CLE. Yes, Fanny, prepare every thing for He 
the ſitting. Adieu, Valentine, Iam going to 
my own apartment a moment. [Afide.] I anc 
mult go and give an account of this conver- cur 
ſation to Overford. 5 
[He goes out.] 275 
| | 21. 
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SCENE V. 


VALENTINE, FANNY. 
Var. ſaſide.] How ſhall I be able to ac- 


quit myſeif of this cruel commiſſion !-—- He 
wiſkes to ſec her, She will readily confent ; 
ſhe loves him in ſecret, I am certain. Ah 
Heaven ! 

Fan. [putting in order the Eaſel, the cloth, 
and the colours. ] Sir, if it is not being too 
curious--- 1s it your picture that is going to be 
painted ? | 

Vat. Yes, my dear Fanny. 

Fax. O, I engage that Miſs Diana will 
hit your likeneſs exactly.— 


Var. She paints ſo well !----Has ſhe ne- 
ver painted her own picture: 

Fax. By Gemini! you don't know 
then ? 


Vat. What? 

Fax. [drawing near, and with an air of 
myſtery.] Yes ſurely, ſhe has painted herſelf. 
—A picture was wanted for a church (it 1s 
only a year ſince ſhe began to work at pictures) 
and as the could not find a ſaint to her mind, 
me painted her own likeneſs, which ſhe im- 
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mediately put upon a little cloth; but be- 
hold, a gentleman who had a glance of it in 
her cloſet, wanted to have it; and the girl 
that was here before me, let him have it for I 
don't know how much money----Miſs Diana 
was exceſſively angry, the girl was diſmiſſed ; 
and on that occaſion I got her place, becauſe 
Mrs. Denniſon knew me, for J am the couſin 
of Miſs Diana's foſter-fiſter---That is the hiſ- 
tory- -O, I have ſeen many more, though [ 


have been here but eight months! Now that 


Miſs Diana has buſineſs, things go on better, 
but before ſhe was known, O, what ſhe ſuf⸗ 
fered.---During the laſt illneſs of her dear 
mother, for inſtance, good God! how ſhe 
toiled day and night; to be able to pay the 
phyſician and ſurgeon, ſhe painted all day; 
when night came, ſhe copied muſic, or made 
works in embroidery, which J fold the next 
morning.---And with all this, ſtill ſo mild, fo 
quiet as if nothing had been the matter.---- 
Miſs, ſaid I to her, you will kill yourſelf---- 
No, no, ſaid ſhe, it is for my mother, that 
will not fatigue me !--- 

VAL. What a ftory !----Such a detail! 

Fan, TI think I hear ſomebody knock---- 
*Tis ſhe certainly [ She cries] coming 
| [She runs out. ] 

VAL. [alone.] O Diana! thou incompa- 
rable girl! Happy, a thouſand times happy 
the man who can offer a rank and fortune 


worthy of you. My heart is oppreſſed 
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my tears flow in ſpite of me 
However, I am certain, the happineſs of 
Diana can conſole me for every thing Some- 
body comes----O- God, it is ſhe! 


8 CENSE Vi 


VALENTINE, Mrs. DENNISON, 
DIANA 


Mrs. Den. I beg you will excuſe us, Sir, 
for making you wait----But your father is not 
here ; he 1s certainly with Cleantes, I will go 
and ſend for him.---- 

VAL. Firſt of all, Madam, deign to afford 
me a moment's converſation.---- 

D1a., Shall I withdraw ?---- 

Val. No, Miſs, this explanation mel be 
made in your preſence. 

Dia. [aſide.] He ſeems confuſed- What 
is he going to ſay ?---- 

Mrs. Den. Well, Sir? 

Var. [afide.}J I tremble... tiload, J]----I 
am confuſed I own--»-I dread your diſtruſt--- - 
Jour anger. 
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Mrs. Den, You ſurpriſe me—— what is it 

you mean ? 
* [aſide.] I am exceedingly diſturb. 

ea: 

Var. May 1 not flatter myſelf, Madam, 
that my character is known to you, and that 
you neither doubt my probity, nor my fince. 
rity ? 

D1a. [aſide.] How ſhall I diſſemble the 
violent emotions of my heart! 

Mrs. Den. I am perſuaded you will al. 
ways juſtify the gpinion I have conceived of 
aur prudence and your ſentiment· 
"therefore, Sir, 1 beg you will explain your. 
ſelf. 

'Var. You know, Madam, the ſincerity 
of that friendſhip which unites me to the 

arquis of Linford. The confidant (in ſpite 
of me) of his errors, I have truly felt for the 
injury he offered to you, and I could not, 
without the deepeſt ſorrow, ſee my friend de- 
baie himſelf, by inſultipg and forgetting what 
was due to virtue. For a long time, that he 
has been banithed from your preſence, con- 
tempt has puniſhed, but not cured him: what 
alliſtance could he hope from reaſon, againil 
a paſſion which it could only purify, but nog 
deſtroy! What do I ſay, it could on!y 
increaſe its violence. — 

Dia. [aſide.] O Heavens, what do ! 
hear : Ah! how I have been mi- 
taken ! 
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VAL. In ſhort, madam, I now dare to 
anſwer for the purity of his intentions. 
[Aſide,] I cannot go on, 
Mrs. Den. Such a change indeed could 
not but ſurpriſe us ! 
VAL. [aſide, looking at Diana.] Diana! 
—ſhe bluſhes ! ſhe ſeems ſoftened, ah, I fore- 
ſaw it! 
Mrs. Den. ſto Valentine. ] What are his 


-purpoſes ; his hopes ? 


Vat. He conjures you to hear him. — 
He has written to you, madam, but you have 
ſent back all his letters unopened—and ſeeing 
his deſpair, I conſented to ſpeak to you. 
[Aſide.] What ſhameful weakneſs! ——my 
tears will betray me! 

Mrs. Den. Say, daughter—it is you that 
muſt anſwer. | 

D1a. ſatide.] I ſhall not hefitate. Ito 
Valentine.] Sir, you may tell this friend who 
is ſo dear to you that man who has ſo cruel- 
ly inſulted me; that I can neither pardon 
him nor ſee him. —Theſe are my true ſenti- 
ments, and my irrevocable reſolution. — 

Var. [afide.] Such violence, ſuch heat! 
Ah, it is the language of reſentment, not of 
indifference |! 

DIA. And, Sir, I beg you will deign to 
have ſo much conſideration for me, as never 
to mention his name in my preſence. 

Var. I ſee, Miſs, that you doubt of his ſin- 
cerity, but 
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Dia. It is enofgh : allow me, Sir, to put 
an end to this converſation ; you defired an 
anſwer, J have given one; be ſo good, Sir, 
as to repeat it exactly to your friend. 

Var. You command it—I muſt obey, 
[Afide, in going out.] Alas! I don't know 
what to think; nor how to unravel what paſ- 
ſes in my own mind! 


[He goes out.] 


SCENE VII. 


Mrs. DENNISON, DIANA. 


Mrs, Dex. So much warmth ſurpriſes me, 
Diana! why that haſty refuſal ? If it is 
true that his intentions are pure, why not at 
Jeaſt give him a hearing: 

Dia. No, mama, it is ſome new ſnare, 
an unworthy artifice you may depend upon 1. 
Alt would ſeem as if that man was born 
only to importune and torment me !——He 
becomes hateful to me, I own I cannot keep 
my temper when I hear his name mentioned. 
When will he have done with per- 
ſecuting me? I cannot endure him? How | 
hate him ! 
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Mrs. Den. You, know what hatred is, 
Diana ! Is that frightful paſſion ſuited: to , 
your mind ?—At the time the Marquis em- 
played every reſource of nis imagination to 
{ſeduce you, your only revenge was diſdain ; 
you ſhewed nothing but a cold undiſturbed 
contempt. But now, when he affures you of 
his repentance, when he would have you un- 
derſtand that he conſents to place you on a 
level with himſelf; why this agitation, why 
theſe violent tranſports ? 

Dia. Place me on a level with himſelf ! 
—no, no, never. 

Mrs. DEN. No, Diana! it is his purpoſe, 
I have no doubt of it; after all, he is twenty- 
eight, he is his own maſter, he loves you 
paſſionately, and who ſhall prevent him from 
marrying you ? Will his honour be 
wounded by uniting himſelf to ſo much vir- 
tue Ves, I have happy forebodings 
that heaven has deſtined you to enjoy that 
ſplendid fortune. But what is the matter, 
Diana, you are in tears? I don't underſtand 
you ! 

Dia. No, happineſs was not made for me ! 
I renounce it. 

Mrs. DN. Alas, my child, you have in 
fat known nothing hitherto but misfortunes, 
and yet this is the firſt time that you have diſ- 
treſſed me by complaining of your deſtiny. 

Dia. Ah, mama !—may | paſs my life 
Wiih you may 1 always remain in that 
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obſcurity which ſuits me may my mo- 
ther afford me her indulgence=—may ſhe 
continue her affection for me—————and | 
can ſupport every thing ! 

Mrs. Dew. What a condition you are in, 
my girl !-— What mean theſe bitter tears, 
that terrible affliction which oppreſſes you? 
Shall I tell you, Diana, I ſuſpect you do not 
know your own ſentiments with regard to the 
Marquis? Vou dare not depend upon his ſin- 
cerity, and that doubt occaſions tears and a 
diſquiet which would' not be ſo keen if you 
were inſenſible, | 

Dia. TI love him! O heaven! 
Mrs. Den. Every thing proves it. From 
the time he left off coming here, a ſecret me- 
lancholy conſumes you, and ſeems every day 
toincreaſe, In ſhort, you may now hope, 
bat till this moment, Diana, how could you 
give yourſelf up to ſo dangerous a paſſion ? 
Ought you to have left your mother, your 
friend, in ignorance of its fatal progreſs? 


Was it right to negleQ aſking her ad- 


vice? 
Dia. Your advice ! Undoubtedly T have 
the higheſt value for it, without it I can only 
go aſtray. | 
Mrs. Den. Was it timidity only which 
prevented you from having recourſe to it-? 
Dia. What other motive can ſet bounds 
to the confidence I owe you ? | 
Mrs, Den. So then, Diana, you own 1 


am not miſtaken in my conjeRures, and that 
the Marquis is not indifferent to you? 

Dia. He! — No, no, mama, you are 
miſtaken. [Aſide.] How is it poſlible ſhe 
can be deceived ? 

Mrs. Den. That denial 1s only whim— 
but let us talk no more about it; at preſent 
you are not yourſelf; let us have done with 
this converſation, we will reſume it in the 
evening. It is late, let us go to dinner, for 
fince Valentine is gone out, he can't fit till 
the afternoon, Come, my girl. 

DIA. [afide in going out.] One moment 
longer and I had confeſſed all. 


> [They go out.] 


Vor. II. 


— 
— —— EIS 
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SCENE FIRST. 


DIANA, ANN. 


p W HERE are my colours ? 


Fan. There they are, Miſs, and the cloth 
too, k 
Dia. This cloth is too coarſe, and theſe 
colours are good for nothing ; go to my cloſet 
and look for ſome others. 

Fax. It was with theſe, however, you 
painted the Vijcounteſs,-—— 

Dia. Do what I deſire you. 
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Fan, OT ſuppoſe you want to do ſome- 
thing very fine. -By my faith Mr. 
Valentine is well worth the trouble, he has 
ſuch an. intereſting countenance I- and that 
does honour to a picture. 

Dia: Go then, Fanny. 

Fan. I run; Miſs. [She goes out.] 

Dra. [alone.] My mother,! what a 
miſtake is hers !—And I had not the cou- 
rage to undeceive her !—If I durſt have de- 
clared my weakneſs to her ſponer, ſhe would 
have led me right; ſhe would have inſtructed 
me how to triumph over it. 
love, and not know. if I am loved.—W hat 
do I ſay? alas, T am certain that I am not! 
He would ſacrifice every thing to his friend! 
Ah, how my heart is torn! how I 
am humbled, unfortunate, and diſſatisfied 
with myſelf! 

Fan. [coming back.] Miſs, here is all 
that I could find. 

Dia. Very well—and— and the pencils ? 

Fan. There they are. 

Dia. They are abominable !—-Go and 
bring thoſe that are in the drawer of my lit» 
tle table, 

Fan. By my troth, Miſs, I never ſaw you 
ſo hard to be pleaſed. [She goes out.] 

Dra. [arranging her colours upon a pallet.] 
I am going to paint his picture! How 
can I ? I who never dared to fix my 
eyes on that ſweet amiable countenance, of 

1 ; 


What! to 
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which every feature however is engraven on 
my heart! : 

FAN. [returning.] There are the pencils, 
Miſs ———— your mother and all the com- 
pany are coming. 

Dia. [afide.] Ah, let me conceal my con- 
fuſion, it poſſible 


SCENE II. 


Mrs. DENNISON, OVERFORD, CLE- 
ANTES, DIANA, VALENTINE. 


Over. So, at laſt we are all aſſembled! 
——| To Diana.] Miſs, I beg your pardon 
for not having come ſooner, though I was 
with Cleantes, but I waited for my ſon, and 
he 1s but this moment returned. Now we 
wait your orders. 

Mrs. DEN. Is every thing ready, Diana? 

Dia. Yes, mama. a 

Crr. Come, come, Miſs Diana, begin. 

Vat. [afide.] How melancholy ſhe looks! 

Cv. But firſt, Miſs, you will be ſo good 
as to place my ſon there—in that manner 


oppoſite to you; is not that right? 
Dia. Yes, Sir. 
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Over. Sit down, Valentine. 
Vat. But am I not too far off? 
CE. [to Diana.] Should he draw nearer ? 
Dia. As he pleaſes, Valentine ap- 
proaches with timidity. ] 
Dia. The light is better at a diſtance. 
[Valentine approaches a little nearer, ] 
Var, [aſide.] How my ſoul is agitated ! 
She is going to be obliged to fix her eyes 
upon me, and I can contemplate her without 
reſtraint ! 
Mrs. Den. Come, daughter, begin.— 
[Diana takes her place; Valentine fits down, 
Mrs. Denniſon fits by her daughter, takes 
ſomething out of her work-bag, and works, 
Overford and Cleantes remain ſtanding, and 
go ſometimes behind Diana, and ſometimes 
behind Valentine. After a ſhort filence. 
| CLt. [low to Orerford.} Look at Diana— 
ſee how her hand ſhakes! | 
| Over. [low to Cleantes.] She has not 
! yet ventured to look up at Valentine! 
CIE. [aloud.] Miſs, you are a great while 
ö mixing your colours! F: 


Dia. [diſturbed.] That is true——it is 


becauſe it is ſo cold a day — my fin- 
gers are benumbed.- 
1 CIE. Your hand does not ſeem to be very 


n ſteady indeed! 
Dia. I am always ſo. [Afide.] I 
don't know what I am ſaying — : 


* 
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C1s. What! your hand tremble natural. 
ly ! I never obſerved it before. 

Mrs. Dev. [fl working.] What ftories 
you tel] there! Come, my gurl, have done.— 

DIA. [aſide.] I cannot get the better of 
my confuton !—ah; what have I undertaken ! 
— [She begins to paint.] [A long filence.] 

Over. But, Valentine, you mult lay aſide 
that languiſhing air, your picture will have 
ſach a melancholy look. —_—_Miſs, I pray 
you order him to ſmile, 

DIA. I] would not conſtrain him, Sir.— 
Beſides I think it very natural that he ſhould 
not be gay; fitting to one's pictore is ſo tire- 
ſome | 

Var. Tireſome! what an expreſſion ! 
when you are the object beheld, and whoſe 
attention 1s engaged. 

CIE. Very well, that is gallant! 
Certainly, Miſs is a very agreeable object to 
lock at, and it muſt he very pleaſing to fix 
her attention by any means; but however it 
- muſt be owned that to remain a whole hour 
motionleſs, is not very entertaining———and 
a proof of it is, my dear Valentine, that fince 
you have ſat there, you have twenty times 
changed countenance. 

Ove. [looking at the picture.] Cleantes, 
come and look ; truly 1 find already a great 
likeneis in the ſketch, 

CLE. Yes indeed-— very great. 

OVER. Iam very much 9 with it! 
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I ſet a great value upon that Portrait, as I 
intend it for my future daughter-in-law. 
And I hope to be able to preſent it to her in 
leſs than ſix months. 

Var. Six months, Sir! 

Over. I know very well you are not im- 
patient to be married! He is ſo in- 
different, ſo inſenſible ! But however 
I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay I ſaw him in 
love five or fix years ago. 

VAL. Who, I, Sir! 

Over. Yes, yes, and very deeply ſmitten 
you were; it was a Ar paſſion, and that is 
the only true paſſion. 

Var. A paſhon| 

Mrs. Den. What is the matter with you, 
Diana? 

Dia. Mama—I have dropt my pencil.— 
O here it is. 

VAL. A paſſion! What a name 
you give, Sir, to a flight emotion of prefe- 
rence which did not laſt an inſtant. —— 
Yes, I am very well perſuaded that people 
love but once in their lives. But that is when 
the choice of the heart is confirmed by reaſon. 

Ovetr. Try to ſpeak, if you pleaſe, with- 
out ſo many geſtures; you fit ſo badly that 
for tome time Miſs has done nothing but de- 
tace, | 

CIE. [looking at the picture with atten- 
tion]! Ihe likeneſs comes out wonderfully ! 
But, pray, Miſs, don't you think the 
eyes are too Jarge ? 


_ —— — — — — —— 
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Over. Upon the whole it ſeems to me 
that you flatter my ſon very much ; don't you 
think ſo ? 

Dia. I paint him juſt as I ſee him, Sir. 

Mrs. Den. [looking at the picture.] His 
look is very well expreſſed ! For a firſt 
fitting, truly I think the Portrait is ſur- 

priſing. But what does Fanny want? 


SCENE III. 


4 


Mrs. DENNISON, OVERFORD, DIANA, . 


VALENTINE, CLEANTES, FANNY. 


Fax. Madam! 

Mrs. DEN. What is the matter? 

Fan, Here 1s the Marquis of Linford, 
Madam, who would force his way into the 
houſe in ſpite of me. g | 

Dia, [rifing.] HOW! [Every body 
riſes. ] | 

Fan. Here he comes. 

[Fanny goes out, after having placed the 
Eaſel at the bottom of the Stage. ] 


* 
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Ss. CENTS Iv; 


Mrs. DENNISON, OVERFORD, DIANA, 
CLEANTES, VALENTINE, The 
MARQUIS. 


Var. [aſide } O Heaven! 

Mar. [aſide.] I ſcarcely dare to ap- 
PYOACH | enn— | 

[Diana wants to go out, the Marquis lays 
hold of her robe.] 

Mar. Ah, Miſs, pray ſtop—deign to hear 
me but one inſtant! 

Dia. What do you mean by this violence? 

Max. Violence! — Ah, are you not 
certain of my ſubmiſſion ? I only come here to 
make you the arbiter of my fate; in ſhort to 
receive ſuch laws as you will be pleaſed to 
preſcribe, 

Dia. Well then, my Lord do not de- 
tain me do not follow me, and forget 
me. [She goes out.] 

Mar. Such contempt!—[To Mrs. Den- 
niſon.] And you, Madam, will you like- 
wiſe refuſe to hear me ? 

Mrs. Dex, Allow me, my Lord, to go 
and join my daughter, [She goes out.] 
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SCENE V. 


The MARQUIS, OVERFORD, VALEN- 
-'TINE, CLEANTES. 


Mar. Ah Valentine | what ſhall I do? 

VaL. You have been exceſſively imprudent 
in coming here. 

Mar. My dear Cleantes.—Mr. Overford, 
adviſe me. 

CLE. I adviſe you, my Lord, to renounce 
Diana, 

Mar. Renounce her -I cannot. 

Over. But what are your intentions ? 

Max. To do every thing for her. —Speak 
to her I conjure you. N 

Over. The attachment I owe to your family 
as well as to yourſelf, my Lord, muſt debar me 
from taking any ſtep contrary to your honour 
and your true intereſt, . 

Max. I have no hope then but in you, 
Cleantes! . 

Oat. Allow me to tell you, my Lord, that 
Diana ſeems too ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
you for me to preſume to undertake ſuch 3 
commiſſion. | 

Mak. To whom then ſhall I apply? 

Over, Conſult only your reaſon ; that alone 


oug 
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ought to guide us, and can conſole us for the 
ſacrifices it requires. Come, Cleantes. He 
goes out, Cleantes follows him.] 


SCENE VI. | 9 


The MARQUIS, VALENTINE. 


ſ 
| 
Max. Well Valentine, I am ſufficiently 1 
-humbled, debaſed ! | 
Var. I plainly told you that Diana preſerv- 1 
ed the keeneſt reſentment againſt you. 
Mar, But when I offer to atone for mp ye 
faults and my injuſtice; when I with ſubmiſ- 7 
ſion implore the ſlight favour of a moment's [ 
converſation, to treat me with ſuch contempt ! [| 
Did you obſerve, Valentine, what a diſ- 9 
dainful look ſhe caſt on me! She commands me il 
to fly from her, to forget her.— Ves, I ought ; 
vanity, reaſon, every thing recommends it. | 
But I cannot live without her.- -The long ab- 1 
ſence I enjoined myſelf, has only ſerved to let 
5 me know the invincible power of that fatal paſ- 
ſion by which I am governed. -Dear Valen- 
tine, 1 ſee your tears flow you lament the 
ſhameful diſgrace of your unfortunate friend. 
— You may be aſſured this generous compaſ- 
lion alleviates my diſtreſs. 
VAL. Ah, how I pity you.---Alas, I con- 


e 
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ceive the torments of your diſtracted heart. 
Well, let us fly, let us leave Paris. —II am 
ready to follow you. I remember you intend- 
ed to go to Italy; let us ſet out- the diſſipa - 
tion of a long journey will perhaps reſtore you 
to yourſelf,--Diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe; 
you are unfortunate----1 will give up all for 
DU — 

Mar. Alas! I know your heart.---But can 
T abuſe your indulgent, affectionate friendſhip, 
to ſuch exceſs i Why, my dear Valentine, 
ſhall you, who are equally prudent and uappy, 
renounce the pleaſures Which Paris offers you, 
to allociate yourſelf to the ſorrows of a madman 
whom nothiag can cure? — However I will de- 
part, yes, I promiſe you; but you muſt remain, 
I demaad it, | inſiſt upon it. 

Var. No, no, I will follow you. — l ardent- 
ly defire it, and I am determined.——l conjure 
you only to haſten our departure. 

Maz. Do you think that this reſolution can 
ſurpriſe Diana ? Do you think that in 
the bottom of her ſoul ſhe will not be nettled 
at it ? | 

Var. Diana has greatneſs of mind ; but ſhe 
has no pride. | 

Mar. It 1 was ſure the had only reſentment 
agaiuſt me I if I could flatter myſelf with the 
hope of pleaſing her, and of being loved by 
her!—Ar'leaſt ihe is incapable of deceit. Alt is 
all over, I yeild to my unhappy fate. I wiſh 
to let her know my heart. 
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Var. What do you mean? 

Mar. You ſee my weakneſs, I bluſh for it, 
but I cannot overcome it. — Hitherto I have 
had nothing but unſettled projects: this very 
morning I only wiſhed to ſee Diana that I 
might obtain my pardon, and give her hope, 
that I may one day ſacrifice to her, every pre- 
judice that obſtructs my happineſs. But now I 
am determined.—Let her give me her eſteem ; 
let her ſay that ſhe can love me, and 1 will 
marry her without farth. elay. 

Var. Do you think doing it? 

Mak. I am reſolved. It would be fruitleſs 
to endeavour to oppoſe it. You have already 
ſaid every thing that is ſolid which reaſon and 
friendſhip could ſuggeſt ; from this time, every 
effort to diſſuade me, will be in vain. 

Vat. And how will you acquaint Diana 
with this ſudden reſolution ? She will neithey 
ſee you nor receive your letters. 

Mar. You will ſpeak to her, my dear Va- 
lentine. C1 

Var. Who, I ? 

Mar. Ves, that is the only ſervice you can 
do me. You will tell her that ] love her more 
than ever; that her high ſpirit and noble re- 
ſentment has only ſerved to redouble ſuch a 
tender paſſion; and in ſhort, if her heart is not 
averſe to me, I beg upon my knees that ſhe will 
grant me her hand.—But, what is the matter 
with you, Valentine? you ſeem thoughitu!, 
vou do not liſten to me. 

Vor. IV. Z 
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| Var, No, no, you muſt not hope that I can 
accept ſuch a commiſſion. — Well, ſpeak, ſpeak 
yourſelf; Diana and her mother, delighted with 
ſuch a formal propoſal, will not heſitate an in- 
ſtant, [He moves to go out. | 

Mas. [ſtopping him.] Stop—where are you 
going ? | 

VAL. I do not know, . 

Marx. What, Valentine, will you forſake 
me? 

VAL. I cannot, and I ought not to ſerve 
you in an affair which will embroil you irreco- 
verably with all your friends and relations.— 

Mar. You will remain to me.—Beſides, 
am not I my own maſter ?—If Heaven had 
preſerved my father and mother, I would in 
them have reſpeted thoſe prejudices which [ 
have not; but I am free; I love, I have paſli- 
onately loved for theſe three years the molt 
amiable, the molt virtuous of her ſex ; nothing 
can tear her from my heart; I give myſelf up 
to that pleaſing defire; what mind ſo ſavage 
as to condemn me, or at leaſt to refuſe its in- 
dulgence ? 
© Var. But in forming ſuch a diſproportioned 
alliance, you ſet a moſt dangerous example. 

Mar. Unequal alliances were never fo 
common; if Diana by her birth was of a till 
lower rank of life, and had ten thouſand a year, 

though without any of thoſe charms by which 
ſhe 1s diſtinguiſhed, is there a nobleman in 
the kingdom who would refuſe to marry her? 
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Well then, I will do, from my enthuſiaſtic re- 


gard for virtue and accompliſhments, what 


| the love of money only makes ſo many other 


people do,—In ſhort, my dear Valentine, let us 
talk no more of it, I do not aſk for your advice, 


but a ſervice upon which the whole happineſs 
of my life depends. 


VaL. [aſide ] What a ſevere trial! 

Mas. Promile me then to (ee Diana, and to 
ſpeak to her this very day. 

Vat. No—lI cannot find reſolution to do it. 

Mar. But—prejudices apart, do you blame 
my choice ? . 

Var. I blame it I Diana is deſerving of 
the ſacrifice you propoſe to maxe 

Mak. [with emotion.] Do you imagine I 
am hated—and that her heart is prejudiced in 


favour of another ? 5 


Vat, If I had thought ſo, I would have 
told you of it. No, I am perſuaded ſhe will 
receive your offers with equal ſenſibility and 
gratitude, 8 

Max. Well then, my friend, when you ſee 
my reſolution is not to be ſhaken, what can 
prevent you from ſerving me ? 

VAL. Perhaps there is nobody but could 
ſpeak better than I. 

Mx. [with aftoniſhment.] How is this !— 

Valentine you are diſturbed— Good Heaven, 

what is this I perceive II can get the better 

of my paſſion, —I can even ſacrifice myſelf to 

friendſhip !—but if I were abuſed, betrayed ! 
| L 2 
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Vat. Betrayed ! —— That ſuſpicion enter 
your heart, and your tongue dare to ex- 
preſs it! : 

Mar. Alas! I beg your pardon— D iſtruſt, 
that baſe emotion of mean ſouls, is not in my 
diſpoſition, you know it. But my head is diſ- 
tracted I am no longer myſelf —I pray you 
excuſe the faulty imprudence of a tranſitory 
fit of paſſion — I know you, and I ſubmit my- 
ſelf to your will. 

VAL. The cruel expreſſion which eſcaped 
you, demands an explanation, I therefore ſhall 
give it. TI never obſerved that Diana gave me 
the leaſt preference ; I am very certain ſhe 
cannot imagine ſhe has made the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion on my heart; I ardently defire both your 
happineſs and hers ; this I can declare to you 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths. 

Max. That is enough—this explanation 
even, was quite uſeleſs; my dear Valentine, 
have you need of any with me ?---One word, 
a ſingle word from you, is always ſufficient. to 
diſpel my fears, and reſtore to me all the con- 
fidence I owe to that delicacy and ſcrupulous 
probity which have for ever attached me .to 
you ?----In ſhort, my dear friend, you mult 
grant me pardon, and to prove to me that [ 
have not loſt any of my rights with you, pro- 
miſe me to ſpeak to Diana. ; 

Var. But can I when you have ſuſpected 
me? 

Max. Ah, if you were in ſecret my rival, 
I would truſt ou. 


le 
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VAL. You would not be miſtaken----but 


- apply once more to Cleantes, perhaps he will 


conſent. . 

Mar. No, he has refuſed me; I have no 
hope but in you alone ; beſides, after what 
has juſt now paſſed between us, it is a great 


pleaſure to me to give you this proof of my 
confidence. 


Var. [aſide.] O Diana! 

Mar. Say--- Anſwer me, my friend. 

VAL. We forget where we are---Let us go; 
come home with me- give me time to reflect. 

Mar. Come, my dearValentine---I will not 
leave you till I have obtained that affecting 
proof of your friendſhip. 

VAL. [aſide in going out.] Alas! to what 
extremity am I reduced !--+-[ They go out.] 


End of the Second AR. 


J 
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SCENE FIRST. 


Diana, ſalone.] 


OW, Iam at laſt alone !—Ah, in what 
dreadful reſtraint have I paſſed this day 
always within an inſtant of betraying myſelf | 
Valentine !—1s it poſſible my exceſlive 
agitation can have eſcaped his notice !—No, 
no, he knows nothing of what I have ſuffer- 
ed — indifference makes no obſervations. 
[She fits down oppoſite to Valentine's picture.] 
For ſome time I have felt an oppreſſion at my 
heart, a dejection, which almoſt deprives me 
of my reaſon. —- [She looks at the picture.] 
How badly I have copied his features !—'Theſe 
are not his eyes, thoſe affecting eyes which ſo 
well expreſs all the virtues of his ſoul.——— 
She takes up her pencils, and paints. ] What 
ffection for his father, for his friend 


rr, amen. a. 
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Can he love none but thoſe two objects ?- 
[She ſtill continues to paint.] However, this 
day, and in this very place, I thought I twice 
obſerved him melt into tenderneſs while look- 
ing at me! Perhaps he has diſcovered my 
ſecret ; perhaps he pities me !--- What, ſhall 
I obtain nothing from him but humiliating 
compaſſhon !----Ah, may he rather for ever 
remain ignorant of an unhappy paſſion which 
I ſhall abjure, which TI will overcome, af it 
muſt expoſe me to the inſupportable torment 
of bluſhing in his preſence !----Ah ! if he 
thinks he 1s beloved I ſhall undeceive him---- 
yes, I ſhall have the courage !----Somebhody 
comes—let me dry up my tears Good God, 
it is he! 
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SCENE I. 


DIANA, VALENTINE. 


D1a. [rifing with conſternation.) How ſhall 
I conceal from him, that I was thinking of him, 
and in tears? 
Var. {aſide.] There ſhe is -O heaven, aſſiſt 
me to keep my promiſe — [He ſtops.] 
Dia. I muſt ſend away this picture 
Fanny— Fanny | 
Var. [aſide.] She ſeems agitated, diſturb- 
_ed—[He comes forward. ] Miſs, I beg your 
Pardon, =—— | 
DIA. [aſide, turning away her Face.] Fanny 
—She don't come, I muſt go. - My legs trem- 
ble under me I am quite ſpent [She ſinks 
into her chair, ] 
Var. O God I- What is the matter with 
you !—how pale! 
Dia. Nothing-—lI thought—I imagined 
when you entered, I heard the voice of the 
Marquis of Linford, and 
Vat. And can that voice cauſe ſuch violent 
emotion *—— | He falls into a reverie.] 
Fanny. [coming upon them unexpectedly.] 
Here I am, Miſs, did you not call me? 
Dia. [Wriſing.] Yes,—carry away the eaſel, 
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Fax N, [looking at the picture.] Ha, ha, 
you have been working at it again. 

Dia. Go away. | 

Fan. So, the eyes are finiſhed —— By my 
faith, now it is as like him as two peas. 

D1a. [with impatience.] Go away, Fan- 
17 ——— 
Fan. [aſide, carrying the eaſel.] I don't 
know what plant ſhe has trode upon to-day : 
I never ſaw her ſo out of humour. | 

[She goes out.] 

Dia. [Aſide.] He is thinking—let me ſee 
if 1 can diſcover the ſubje& of his attention, 
and whether or not I have diverted his ſuſpi- 
cionsw—[Aloud.] The fright I was in ſeems 
to have ſurpriſed you, Sir, but when you re- 
2 on the behaviour of the Marquis of Lin- 
ad, : 

Vat. [with an affected coldneſs.] Who, I. 
Miſs! — I am not ſurpriſed, 

D1a. You know that ! ought to hate him. 

VAL. Hate him! I have no right which 
can entitle me to pretend to your confidence. 
— hut at the ſame time, Miſs, I preſume 
that I have never done any thing, which 
ſhould induce you to have a defire of deceiv- 


DIA. How, Sir | -— 

Var. Hatred in a heart ſuch as yours cannot 
produce ſuch turbulent agitations [ well 
know theſe keen and violent emotions, I have 


felt them but too often! but 1 never yet 
could hate. 


Tan ener, 
DIA. [aſide.] O heavens! what do J hear! 


—he has loved - without doubt he ſtill loves 


what then? 

Var. In ſhort, Miſs, I congratulate myſelf 
on having diſcovered your ſecret I was charg- 
ed witu a commiſſion which embarraſſed me. 
I approached you with dread--- but now- -I am 
encouraged. 

Dia. What are you going to ſay ? 

Var. [in a low and weak voice.] That the 
Marquis of Linford adores you, and makes you 
an offer of his hand. 

D1a. [afide.] He turns pale!—he bluſhes ! 
Ah, what can I think ? 

Var. He only deſires that a ſecret tie may 
unite you——he eſteems it his greateſt glory to 
love you=——at laſt I have executed my com- 
miſſion [Aſide.] I may now go and hide 
my weakneſs and my deſpair.— [He moves 
ſome ſteps. ; 

Dia. And yau do not wait my anſwer ? 

VAL. Ah, I can gueſs it. 

Dra. Jaſide.] His eyes are filled with tears! 
No, I am not miſtaken !J—— 

VAL. [aſide ] What a pure and lively joy 
ſeemed to animate every feature 'within this 
in ant Let me fly from a fight which kills 
me! 

D1a. Stop, Sir. 

Vat. Why would you detain me? 

DIA. My ſituation is perplexing---t am ſtill 
diſtreſſed with doubt and uncertainty, 


_ paſſionately as you deſerve, 
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Vat. I well know how pleaſing it is to hear 
a declaration repeated which delights us. 
Know then, Madam, that you are beloved as 


D1a. laſide.] His reſentment is viſible, it is 
no illuſion.- -[Aloud. ] How ſhould I decide? 
What do you adviſe? | 

VaL. [impetuouſly.] I adviſe you! Ah! 
that is too much I- in a caimer tone.] Have 
you not already determined ? Why then 
that artifice ſo unworthy of you ? Why en- 
deayour to conceal an inclination equally rea- 
ſonable and lawful ? 

Dia. No, I have no artifice I wiſh to 
make you acquainted with my ſentiments 
but a proper reſerve prevents me from explain- 
ing myſelf. 

VAI. Do not conſtrain yourſelf—the avowal 
would be ſuperfluous. | 

Dia. L muſt think, however,. that you 
would have ſome pleaſure in hearing it. 

Var. [exceſſively conſtrained. ] Jam to be 
ſure ſenfible— as much as is poſſible for me 
to be, of the happineſs of the Marquis. —-but, 
Miſs, you leave me no ſort of doubt upon that 
head. I am going to join him, and ſhall 
{end him to you. 

Dia. Send him to me !---No, no. 

VAL. He is with Cleantes waiting my re- 
turn, 

Dia. [after a moment's reſlection.] Well 


then, let him come will ſpeak to him. 
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Var. I foreſaw it—Adieu, Miſs—[ Afide,] 
I had almoſt diſcovered myſelf.— Repoſe, 
reaſon and happineſs, are for ever fled from 
me! [He goes out haſlly.] 


S CE N E II. 


Diana, alone.] 


I have at laſt ſeen into his ſoul !----Valen- 
tine !——he loved me, and ſacrificed himſelf 
to friendſhip. He ſhall find in my heart the 
reward of ſo noble an effort, of ſuch exceſſive 
_ generoſity !—— Valentine ! how dear he is to 
me !—he loves me !—it is not a dream, an 
illafion !-—-However, he is gone away in deſ- 
pair—but could I undeceive him, when my 
mother is ſtill ignorant of my ſentiments — 
am ſure ſhe will approve of them—let me run 
to find her She moves ſome ſteps to go out.] 
Here ſhe comes !—but Overford is with her; 
l cannot venture to explain myſelf in his 
preſence. 


cel 
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SCENE lv. 


OVERFORD, Mrs. DENNISON, DIANA. 


Over. [to Mrs. Denniſon.] “ ſee Diana, 
ſhe will acquaint you with what my ſon could 
not tell us. 

Mrs. Den. Diana, did not Valentine leave 
you juſt now ? 

Dia. Yes, Mama, 

Mrs. Den. We juſt now met him, he ſeem- 
ed confounded and in violent agitation ; we 
wanted to aſk him the reaſon, but he ran off 
without giving an anſwer. 

Dia. Mamas the Marquis of I inford had 
requeſted him to ſpeak to me. 

Ove. [aſide, looking at Diana] What an 
air of ſatis action Aloud. ] Well, Miſs, the 
Marquis has made you an offer of his hand ? 
—What anſwer have you given? 

Dia. I have conſented to ſee him—he will 
certainly come 


 Oves. [alide.] Ah, all my projects are 


overturned. 


Dia. I ſhall anſwer him in your preſence, 


Mama.—1 was juſt going in ſearch of you to 
lay open my whole heart to you. 


Mrs Den. Whatever your ſentiments are, 


my dear, I leave you at full liberty to diſpoſe 
Vor. IV. A 2 


\ 
'# 
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of yourſelf, and I know you ſufficiently, to be 
certain that ambition alone can never have 
power to determine your choice. 
DIA. [kifling her mother's hand.] Ah, dear 
mother 
Over. [aſide.] And yet it is to ambition 
only, ſhe ſacrifices Valentine I- How exceſ- 
ſively have I been miſtaken in her character 
Mrs. DEN. Somebody comes—it is the Mar. 
uis. 
5 Dia. Mama, will you pee me leave to 
ſpeak to him without diſguiſe ? 
Mrs. Dex. It is my wiſh, and you certainly 
ought, 
D1a. I ſhall obey. 
Over. [aſide.] I muſt ler what will be the 
end of this. 
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SCENE V. 


The MARQUIS. OVERFORD, CLEAN- 
TES, Mrs. DENNISON, DIANA. 


Max. ſto Cleantes.] Notwithſtanding the 
hopes that have been given me, yet I cannot 
approach her without trembling ! 

D1a. [aſide.] I don't ſee Valentine! 


Over. [to Diana.] Here is the Marquis, | 


Miſs. —Perhaps you deſire to ſpeak with him 
only 1n preſence of your mother ? 
DIA. Pray, Sir, do not go—=you can neither 
incommode nor conſtrain me. 
Mar. I am at laſt permitted then, Miſs, 


to 


D1a. Allow me, my Lord, to aſk you firſt 
what you have been told ? 

Mar. That you were informed of my ſenti- 
ments, and had conſented to ſee me. 

Dia. My Lord, IT thought 1 owed that 
deference to the uprightneſs of your intenti- 
ons. | 

CLE. [aſtde, looking at Diana.] Her man- 
ner ſeems very cold and conſtrained! 

DA. I was deſirous to prove to you my gra- 
titude and eſteem, the only ſentiments you can 
expect from me. | 

Mar, That is ſufficient, if you allow me to 

A a 2 
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hope, that in time it may be poſſible for me to 
obtain the moſt agreeable 

Dia. Not to feel them, and to promiſe 
them, would be to deceive you. No, myLord, 
when you deign to forget the exceſſive diſtance 
which ſeparates us, I ſhould be unworthy the 
ſacrifice you are willing to make, if I accepted 
it without being able to offer you an affection 
equal to your own. What love gives, love 
alone can pay and I ſhould bluſh to receive 
ſuch proofs of affection, if you did not find the 
full value of them in my heart. 

Max. O Heaven, what cruel language! 
Mrs. Den. ſaſide.] My ſurpriſe is exceſ- 
ie! 

: Oran. [aſide.] Ah, how great my injuſ- 
tice: 

Crt. Exceſſive delicacy, Diana, perhaps 
leads you aſtray. 

Dia. Ambition, no doubt, would give a 
different explanation; but I know no language 
but that of truth and honour, 

Mar. I am confounded !—So, Miſs—you 
refuſe my offers ? i 

Dia. They do me honour; they inſpire me 
with the moſt lively gratitude, but 1 cannot, 
nor ought to accept them. The time will 
come, my Lord, you may depend upon 1t, 
when you will be pleaſed with this frank de- 
claration. Every diſproportioned union ter- 
minates in unhappineſs; when love becomes 
blunted, the object for whom every thing was 
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ſacrificed, is then ſuſpected of ambition; a 
dreadful doubt, which alone may poiſon the 
pureſt felicity.—Beſdes, have you not ſome 
relations whom ſuch a folly would exceedingly 
offend ? and ſhall I conſent to bring trouble 
and diſcord into a happy. and reſpeQable fa- 
mily , I expoſe myſelf to the malicious inter- 
pretations of the world, to that ſecret mean 
envy which an unexpected fortune always 
occaſions, Calumny would accuſe me of in- 
trigue and artifice, and in ſhort, of having 
deceived you. —And how intolerable is the 
reproach of having injured the object whom 
we love I could not ſupport ſuch an accu- 
mulation of diltreſs, calumny and humilia- 
tion.—-Nothing diſcourages, nothing deters 
ambition and lelfiſhneſs ; but the ſhadow of 
an injurious ſuſpicion, wounds and diſtracts 
the noble generous heart ; no, that ſplendid 
unhappy lot was not made for me; and even, 
if I could have ſhared thoſe ſentiments with 
which you honour me, I have too much de- 
licacy, and perhaps pride, for jit to be poſſible 
on you could ever inſure the happineſs of my 
life. | 

Over. ſafide.] O too happy Valentine! 

Mrs. DEN. ſlow to Diana.] Ah, Diana, 
ſhould T have been ſo late in diſcovering your 
ſecret ? 

Dia. Alas, I never had any deſire to con- 
ceal it from you! | 

Max. [coming to himſelf, after a deep re- 
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. | 
verie.] Aſtoniſhment, admiration —grief— 
doubt—and a thouſand confuſed and different 
emotions agitate me by turns. I know not 
where to fix my thoughts What ſentiment 
ought to prevail in my mind ? 

Over, Efteem and gratitude, which you 
cannot refuſe to ſuch nobleneſs and candour, 

Mak. [with a wild look.] Where is Valen- 
tine ?—Why did not he follow me? —— 

CIE. He remains in my houſe. 

Over. Goand find him, my dear Cleantes, 
[Low to Cleantes.] But don't give him the 
leaſt hint of the buſineſs. 

CIE. [low to Overford.]: I underſtand you 
don't be afraid, [He = out. ] 

Mak. [in a tranſport of rage] So, I am 
hated—my offers are deſpiſed - friendſhip for- 
ſakes me I loſe all at once l- Ah, Diana, 
*tis only you cas calm the dreadful diſtreſs 
which deprives me of reaſon.— If you could ſee 
into my ſoul—you would ſhudder at what yon 
have done. —— That heart which you diſdain, 
is perhaps not inferior to your own—but it is 
deeply wounded!— Dread thoſe tranſports, 
which conſtraint and uncertainty render till 
more violent. Dread the penetrating eye of 
love and jcalouſy | ——— 

Dia. What has innocence to fear ?—] may 
be grieved at your injuſtice ; but I cannot be 
afraid. — What have I promiſed you? Have! 
deceived you ? Of what do you complain ? 

Mar. What an aſcendency you have over 
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me !—— Muſt you ſtill preſerve it, even at the 
very time you deprive me of all hope !—[To 
Mrs. Denniſon.) Ah! Madam! Ah Diana! 
have pity on a wretch who at leaſt is worthy of 
your regard and friendſhip. 

Mrs. Dex. I perceive your ſuſpicions, and 
ſhall anſwer you with candour, Till this very 
moment I knew not the true ſentiments of 
Diana; this converſation has opened my eyes ; 
I believe as you do, that her heart is no longer 
free; but ſince it is given without my conſent, 
ſhe has not declared herſelf, and you may de- 
pend upon it, that he whom ſhe prefers is ſtill 
ignorant of her ſecret, | 

Mar. [oppreſſed ] Ah, Heaven! 

Over, Can an 1nvoluatary inclination ex- 
cite your reſentment ? 

Mar. You knew then of this inclination ? 
Van ungrateful treacherous friend dared to 
entruſt you with it? 

Over. You only are ungrateful when you 
doubt him — The unhappy youth, conſumed 
by the moit violent paſſion, even denied himſelf 
the conſolation of talking of it to me; I diſco- 
vered his ſecret, but he had the virtue and the 
reſolution to conceal it from her whom he a- 
dored.— He facrificed his love and happineſs 
to you without murmuring—and you accuſe 
him! you hate him! 

Mak. Is it poſſible that he ſhould have ſuch 
command over himſelf,----To fee Diana every 
day, to love her, and be ſilent. Ah, it that 


| 
| 
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is true, he deſerves his happineſs.---In faQt... 
this very day, he would have ſet out with me, 
and quitted Diana !----He , contended with 
fincenty !---.Can ] perſuade myſelf of it !... 
Ah, Diana, I can believe only you. ---- Speak 
you alone can convince me, and let me 
know my injuſtice ? | 
DIA. [with mildneſs and timidity.] Your 
friend never ſpoke to me but of you. ———<] 
thought that friendſhip alone filled and occupi- 
ed his heart---and he ſtil} believes that I love 
ou. This is the truth. 

Marx. He believes that you love me !—Ah 
may he be recompenſed for thoſe torments 
which ſuch a fooliſh miſtake muſt have occaſi- 
oned to him !---Bur will no longer talk to you 
of an ill-fated paſſion, which henceforth can 
only ſerve to juſtify your hatred 

Dia. My hatred ! 
cruel expreſſion ! ah, rather allow me to flatter 
myſelf, that my friendſhip, my fincere eſteem, 
may one day comfort you. — Renounce a 
weakneſs which is unwdrthy of you. That 
friend, who was ſo dear to you, has ſet you 
an example of courage and generolity ; dare to 
imitate him; by equalling his virtue, you will 
ceaſe to hate' him ; reconciled to yourſelf, 
and having become the object of our admira- 
tion, you will eaſily forget your ſorrows, and 
your love. | 
MAR. What dol hear!- Ah, who can 
refiſt you ?----Yes, I will juſtify your deſires 


What an unjuſt and 
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and your hopes.---It is reſo]ved, you have tri- 
umphed !---[ reſent not the happineſs of Va- 
lentine.---- Yes, I will do more.---I will have 
the courage to acquaint him with it.—Let 
him learn from my mouth—that be is beloved, 
and ſtill preſerves his friend. 

Dia. Ah my Locd !---But mama---ſhould I 
avow ? 

Mrs. Den. I cannot but approve your 
2 my girl, if Mr. Overford will con- 
ent. 

Over. Can you doubt of my anſwer and 
my joy ! 

D14a. Well then, tell your friend, that his 
diuntereſted friendſhip for you, and his affec- 
tion for his worthy father, inſpired the paſſion 
I have for him !---{She reaches out her hand to 
him.] And tell him likewiſe, that the exceſs 
of your generoſity has compleated my happi- 
neſs, 

Mar. Your happineſs !---It ſhall become 
mine; do not doubt it! Diana !---you are in 
tears -[ He throws himſelf at her feet, ſtil! 
holding her hand.] Ah, do not pity me; you 
have raiſed me above myſelf ! 
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Mrs. DENNISON, DIANA, The MAR- 
QUIs, OVERFORD, CLEANTES, 
| VALENT.NE. 


\ 


Var. [obſerving the Marquis on his knees 
before Diana.] O heavens, what do l ſee l. 
Where have you brought me By what cruel 
tyranny would you have me a witneſs !—Ah, 
let me fly ! | 

| Mas, ſrifing, and running to ſtop him.] 
Stop, Valentine! 

VAL. All attempts to detain me will be in 
vain | I bid you an eternal adieu—know 
then, all that I have ſuffered—— Do not de- 
tain me longer---Know likewiſe that I am your 
rival ! | 

Mar, {embracing him.] Recognize your 
friend, and know your happineſs ;----Diana 
is YOurs y 

Var, O God! | 

Mak. She loves you !---Be happy, you de- 
ſerve it, and let the hand of friend{hip unite 
you! 
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VAL. Diana! 
poſlible ! 
Cre. What a happy change! 


Over. O my ſon, all my prayers are 
heard ! 


Var. And you conſent !----and Diana 1 
No, they deceive me, they abuſe me !---O my 
Father! 

Mrs. Den. Speak, my girl! 

Dia. ſtoValentine.] When generous friend- 
ſhip has deigned to ſerve me for an interpreter, 
can you ſtill preſerve any doubts ? 

Var. Diana, you love me ! — Diana is 
mine! But, gracious God ! — thou dear, 
thou too feeling friend— what will become 
of thee ?— Alas] I dare not yield to my 
tranſports! — You are unhappy; my happineſs 
would be a crime What! have the tor.. 
ments TI juſt now experienced become yours? 
— That idea diſtracts me, and poiſons all my 
felicity ? 

Map. Can you grieve for my fate, when I 
preſerve a friend like you, and have obtained 
the eſteem of Diana? The more painful the 
ſacrifice, the more I ought to be pleaſed and 
proud of having made it! Ah, Valentine, 
you have too exalted a mind to be ſurpriſed 
at the power of reaſon, and to pity the heart 
which can triumph over itlelf ? Diana, 
Valentine, ye dear objects of all the affecti- 
ons of my foul, be happy, and I ſhall be ſo, 
by your means, — !] have loſt the frail lu - 


my friend! is it 
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fions of love, but friendſhip is ſtill preſerved 
to me; my virtue is reſtored to me. 
Theſe are the true ſources of peace and hap- 


pinefs. 
[The curtain drops.] 


THE END. 


